

The annnal 

collar button controversy 



(THE ONLY SPORT SHIRT PROBLEM ACRILAN* CAN T SOLVE.) 



To billion, or not to biilton: that is 
the question. Should every collar button 
have its corresponding buttonhole? Or, 
should it be merely a shiny decoration 
like the three buttons on the sleeve of a 
suit jacket? 

A sex (livitlcd against ilself 

The question of whether sport shirt col- 
lars should be worn open or closed is far 
more serious llian you think. Already it 
has divided men into two groups: The 
Buttoners and The Non-Buttoners. A 
sex divided against itself cannot stand. 

TH> CIIE.M.<;TR/\Nr) uikPiHi 


So, if we don’t muster a clear majority 
for one side or the other, the women will 
take over and decide the issue — and then 
we’ll have the sport shirts, but they’ll 
wear the pants. 

Get into unifurin 

If you've been keeping out of this battle 
because you don’t oicn a sport shirt, we 
can help you. In addition to refereeing 
some of the big fights of our lime (like 
this one) we also produce a remark- 
able product called Acrilan acrylic fiber. 
Acrilan, if you don’t already know, knits 

id makes only Ihe fiber; America'o finest mills and ma.iijiaclurers do 


up into jersey fabric that’s absolutely 
unmatched for making sport shirts. The 
two here for example (see picture at left) 
are creations of Mr. Van Heusen (label 
below) . 

VAN HEUSEN 

Since both shirts are of 100% Acrilan 
acrylic fiber, they wash and dry by ma- 
chine, and feel soft as sleep on thp '«** — ^ 
skin. Either one or both should 
give you all the inspiration you 
need to get into this collar button con- 
troversy up to your neck. And that is, 
after all, what this is all about. 


Score card listing all the players 


Just so you know what you’re up against, 
we offer this list of the factions we men- 
tioned earlier and the collar-wearing 
styles they prefer: 

1. The A&M Grads — wear collar open, 
lying flat (even under jacket or sweater) 

2. The Polo Players — wear collar open, 
lying flat (with ascot, neckerchief, or tee 
shirt showing underneath, depending 
whether they play horse-type polo, water 
polo, or johnny-on-the-pony) 

3. The Matinee Idols — wear collar open, 
standing up (with ascot, neckerchief or 
lee shirt showing umlerneath) 

4-. The Yachtsmen — wear collar open, 
standing up (with bare skin showing 
underneath) 


5. The Horsey Set — wear collar open, 
lying flat over jacket collar or .sweater 

6. The advertising Models — wear collar 
closed, lying flat 

7. The Night Shift — 

collar closed, standing 

8. The Texas Oilmen 
wear collar closed, 

(four-in-hand, bow, or 
western style) 
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So Qantas 707 Jets 
have the jump 
on us. 
So they leap 
clear to Australia, 
all the way 
from America, 
SIX times a week, 
So they’re faster 
than us, 
And smoother than us. 
And shinier than us. 
And roomierthan us. 
And better upholstered 
than us. 
But I ask you: 
can they offer 
anything to match 
a mother’s love?"^ 

"No, but we ^ . with 

five course teas, three hour 
feasts, knowing wine lists 
and the world’s most 
considerate coddling! 
Find out for yourself 
by calling any travel agent 
or your nearest Qantas office. 

QAiVmS 

Australia's Round-the-World Jet Airline 
New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Vancouver. Honolulu. <Also BOAC, 
general sales agents, in major U.S. cities.) 


with BOAC, TEAL, A.I.I. and S.A.A. 
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The Fiat Spider 1200, suggested price $2595 p.o.e. New York, Sales and service everywhere in U.S, A, and Canada. Fiat prices— 18 models in all— start as low as $1096 p.O.e. 


Good looks that usually cost thousands more. Just $2595 p.o.e. New York. The 
only car available with the winging new version of a famous 1,5 liter racing engine! 

Man.thisistheone.ThefabulousFIATSPIDER- second to none. Turning 90 BHP at 6000 RPM, 
At a price that lets you drive it instead of dream this engine is a classic “square” design— both 
about it. bore and stroke are precisely 3.07 inches. Add to 

Its beauty is apparent instantly. And its classic that a 2-throat Weber carburetor. Separate intake 
Pinin Farina styling is designed for comfort as passages to each cylinder. Two overhead cam- 
well as good looks. Tight roll-up windows. A snug shafts. An aluminum head. 
up-and-down-in-lO-seconds top. A hard top, too, To handle those muscles, the 1500 has special 
if you want it. Plenty of legroom, and comfort all close ratio gears and oversize brakes with finned 

the way from seats to suspension. aluminum drums. We’ve tested those brakes 

The Spider 1300, with its humming 1221 cc. brutally on mountain hairpins, getting perfect 
FIAT engine, delivers over 27 miles a gallon and stops without fade every time we asked for them, 
gives you outstanding agility and handling. With either engine, the SPIDER is all car. 

The Spider 1500, with its new version of the Beautiful car. Dream-stuff from the word “go.” 
famous 1.5 liter racing engine, gives you a car See it soon at your nearest FIAT dealer’s. 

Fiat Motor Co., Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. For overseas delivery, see your nearest Fiat dealer, travel asent or write to (he Fiat Motor Co. 
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weekly by Time Inc,, 540 
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20 Backlash in the Breakers 

The world’s best -wave riders test themselves in the 
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In a portfolio of remarkable photographs, Robert 
Riger evokes (he harsh spirit of a big, tough game 
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discoveries during a lone day of duck hunting 
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■ cheering section glow in full and animated color 
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Next week 


As college football moves to 
its sixth week, detailed re- 
ports on the leading games, 
a look at the best of the soph- 
omores and. in color, a rainy 
day on two Midwest gridirons. 


In a rarely beautiful and 
unique historical biography, 
Robert Cantwell reconstructs 
the life and times of Mark 
Catesby, first chronicler of 
America’s natural wonders. 


Jack Brabham, the world's 
best Grand Prix driver for 
the last I wo years, is an odd- 
ity among auto men: he goes 
as slow as he can. Kenneth 
Rudeen tells you the reason. 
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now... for greater savings, speed, simplicity 

...first low cost, one-stop copymaker 



. instantly, electrically 


Now 300% faster! Automatic Operation GiveSf 
Perfect Error-Proof Copies of Everything ^ 

Why settle for part-time copying methods when it’s so easy and * 
fast to copy everything with an Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat?^ 
Just hand any paper to this amazing copymaker and it hands 
it right back along with a clear, sharp, black on white copy."" 
Just “in and out” and you have copies of letters, invoices, 
receipts, charts, blueprints, bids, reports, quotations, photo-, 
graphs, etc. — every paper, every color — one or both sides. 
Offers hundreds of time and money-saving uses for every busi-' 
ness at a price well within the budget of even the smallest firm.;. 

Special Apeco trade-in offer 

Now . . . your old copymaker, regardless of make or condition, isv 
worth big money in trade on a new Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat. 


a complete line of copymakers for every size office, every copying job- 



Apeco 

Director 

Auto-Stat 



Apeco 

Dial-a-matic 

Auto-Stat 



MAIL POSTAGE PAID AIR-MAIL CARD TODAY FOR NEW FREE BOOK* 



AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY- 

2100 West Dempster Street, Evanston, Illinois Offices in all Principal Cities 
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PROFESSIONAL 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 
games through November 9 


OCTOBER 19 

Los Angeles at Cincinnati. 

OCTOBER 20 

Cincinnati at New York. 

OCTOBER 22 

Detroit at Boston. 
Philadelphia at Syracuse. 

Los Angeles at St. Louis. 

New York at Cincinnati. 

OCTOBER 23 

St. Louis at Cincinnati. 

OCTOBER 24 

New York at Los Angeles. 

OCTOBER 25 

New York at Los Angeles. 
Syracuse at St. Louis. 

OCTOBER 26 

Cincinnati at Detroit. 

OCTOBER 27 

Syracuse at Cincinnati. 

continued 
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Cordials 

Delightful after dinner . . . 
delicious any time! 


(doo-hoo-shay) 


Try a Carioca Daiquiri with 
a touch of tropical delight 


CREME 
DE MENTHE 

Green or White 
60 proof 


Choose from 27 delirious 
popularly priced 
DuBuuchett Cordials 


I 1 CREME r 

“1 BL.ACK- 

I 1 DE CAC.AO! I 

t BERRY 

60 iiroof ^ 

70 proof 


PUERTO RICAN RUM • WHITE OR GOLD LABEL • 80 PROOF • SCHENLEY IMPORT CO.. N, Y. 
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The 

secret’s 


SCOTTFOAMt, BONDED TO 

GUILFORD WOOLENS 
PROVIDES THE SEASON’S 
SMARTEST SUBURBAN COATS 
WITH AMAZING NEW 
LIGHT-WEIGHT PROTECTION! 

What is ScottFoam? It's a superior 
polyester foam insulation 
engineered specifically for apparel. 

It's bonded right to the 
fabric itself. Prevents sagging, 
resists wrinkles. You’ll 
revel in the way 
it keeps you comfortable 
despite temperature changes, 
yet weighs far less 
than old-fashioned bulky types 
of protection. And because of 
its exclusive open-pore construction, 
ScottFoam "breathes” . . . 
does not cause excessive perspiration. 
Illustrated: The Westchester by 
WiNDBREAKER®, Styled with 
a continental flair, About $35.00, 


Scon Paper Campan 




SCOTTFOAIVI 



M2 
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The 

secret’s 

OUT 


: GUILFORD WOOLENS 

I BONDED TO SCOTTFOAMt 
^ ADD NEW INTEREST, 
ALL-WEATHER COMFORT 
TO WINDBREAKER’S® 
SUPERUTIVE STYLING. 


Windbreaker creates an exciting 
collection around this 
newest fabric development. 
Illustrated: The Newport, of 
Guilford's rich gun-check design 
lined with luxurious satin. 

With natural shoulders and 
English hacking pockets for an 
extra dash of distinction. 

About $35.00 at these fine stores: 
The Palace — Topeka, Kansas 
Wells-Frost — Lincoln, Nebraska 
Black-Warner — Findlay, Ohio 
Kobussen — Appleton, Wisconsin 
Denny's — Vandalia, Illinois 
or write to Danville Jackets, Inc. 
Danville, Illinois 
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BASKETBALL conlinued 




(Jreine de Menthe 


For over 200 years, memorable moments have been celebrated 
with MOET Champagf^e. MOET comes to you from the 15-mite 
cellars of Maison Moet & Chandon, whose property includes 
the Abbey of Hautvillers-the birthplace of champagne. 


There’s no more regal treat than a delicious Arrow 
Creme de Menthe frappe . . . either after dinner or as 
a casual drink. It adds a touch of luxury and glamour. 
Also delightful as a highball or over the rocks. 


ARROW LIQUEURS CORP., DETROIT 7, MICH 60 PROOF 


MOET 


Schielfelir' & Co.. New York, 


Impo'lers since 1794 


OCTOBER 28 

Boston at New York. 

Los Angeles at Philadelphia. 

OCTOBER 29 

Los Angeles at Syracuse. 
Philadelphia at Boston. 

New York at Detroit. 
Cincinnati at St. Louis. 


NOVEMBER 1 

Philadelphia at Cincinnati. 

NOVEMBER 2 

New York vs. Los Angeles, 
Detroit vs. St. Louis at De- 
troit. 

NOVEMBER 4 

Detroit at Philadelphia. 

NOVEMBER 5 

Philadelphia vs. Detroit, Bos- 
ton vs. Cincinnati at Boston. 
New York at St. Louis. 
Syracuse at Los Angeles. 

NOVEMBER 6 

Syracuse at Los Angeles. 

NOVEMBER 8 

Boston at Cincinnati. 

NOVEMBER 9 

Philadelphia vs. Los Angeles, 
St. Louis vs. Detroit at St, 
Louis. ENo 



OARRALL IMHOFF, NEW YORK 
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Some Subtleties of the 
'Sportsman's Sport’ 



The author revisits a jai aiai 
match 22 years later and finds 
things a little different now 

by PAUL MANDEL 

S OMEWHERE in northwestern Mi- 
ami squats the Miami Jai-Alai 
Fronton. Last spring I visited this 
pleasure palace and made some small 
donations to its rent, light bill and 
the aged and infirm of the state of 
Florida. In the process, I found jai 
alai has changed some since my day. 

My day was 22 years ago when my 
Uncle Frank — the family sport — took 
me to see an earlier-day species of jai 
alai at New York’s old Hippodrome. 
It was early September and the last 
sport in the world that I wanted to 
watch on a perfectly good Saturday 
was jai alai, whatever that was. I 
thought it had something to do with 
slapping a small ball attached to a 
paddle with a long rubber band, and 
it struck me as dull entertainment for 
a warm afternoon. But Uncle Frank, 
in his capacity as family sport, had 
seen jai alai in Chicago once and said 
it was a great game. Furthermore, 
with a certain firmness of purpose, he 
said we were going to jai alai or we 
were going nowhere. I never looked a 
gift uncle in the mouth. 

When we reached the Hippodrome 
the first game had already started. 
Four young men with long baskets 
strapped to their arms were running 
up and down the length of a vast 
three-walled room the size of the old 
He de France, flailing at a small and 
elusive ball with their baskets. There 
was a wire mesh screen between us 
and the young men. Very shortly one 
of the young men ran up this wire 
screen, caught the ball in his basket, 
hurled it against the distant front 


wall of the three-wall room, then 
turned around and ran down the 
screen again. “It’s the sportsman’s 
sport,” said my Uncle Frank, dutiful- 
ly I thought. As he said it he shifted 
from side to side in his seat, and I de- 
cided he was trying to find someone 
he knew. Since it was unlikely that I 
knew anybody I decided to ignore 
both audience and game for a few 
minutes, and settled down to read the 
instructive literature which had come 
with my ticket. 

My program started with a large, 
no-fooling headline which said “Jai- 
Alai. Just say ‘Hi-Li.’ Messrs. Mike 
Jacobs, Lee Shubert and Richard Ber- 
enson bring Spain’s Sensational Pas- 
time to New York.” This was some 
help already. It went on to say, “Jai- 
Alai is probably the most strenuous 
of all athletics. . . . Fatalities have 
run high since the sport was founded. 
. . . The players’ life at the edge of 
danger breeds a warm kinship. Theirs 
is the sportsman’s sport.” 1 was dis- 
couraged to find that last phrase. 
It always disillusioned me to catch 
Uncle Frank stealing his material. I 
looked at him with my best look of 
reproach, but he was too busy squirm- 
ing around to look back. 

After this section there was a neat, 
small-type box, which said, “These 
practitioners of this most dangerous 
and skillful sport will be gratified by 
your expressions of enthusiasm and 
approval for their athletic efforts” — 
or words to that effect. “Since they 
do not speak English, for the most 
part, you may wish to salute their ef- 
forts in their native language, a 
sportsmanlike gesture you can be sure 
will be appreciated. You will notice 
that there are always two teams, the 
Blue Team and the White Team.” I 
looked up and was gratified to find 
that in the incomprehensible melee 
conn«ue<l 


KEEP 

WARM 

IN A 

Duofold 

Not a chance of a chill when you wear 
the amazing Ehiofold T! It’s the first 
T-shirt to insure warmth! The secret’s in 
its unique storm window construction. 
2 layers of finest cotton and zephyr-light 
wool are interknit to trap a weightless 
layer of air that insulates you from the 
cold. Light and comfortable and uiure- 
stricting as your summer T, Duofold 
locks in body warmth, locks out cold... 
leaves you feeling warm-dry outdoors 
and in. Never feel chilled or clammy! 
Washes easily, too. 



Matching Sock Top Longie$. Also famous 
Duofold Sports Johns for hunting or skiing. 
In Sun Valley Red or White. Warmths for 


'SPORTSMAN'S SPORT' 
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DUPLEX LAST 

TRIM AMERICAN CONTINENTAL 
Combining elegance with 
Stacy-Adams traditional 
comfort 
Angle Tip, 

Full Leather Lined 

BLACK or WALNUT BROWN 
SMOOTH CALF 
STYLES 151 and 150 


Al the nation's finest stores— 
write, we’ll tell you where 


Stacy-Adams CO., Dept. S, Brockton 62, Mass. 



LOVE LETTERS get there faster if 


you put the postal delivery zone number on the envelope. 

The Post Office has divided 106 cities into postal delivery 
zones to speed mail delivery. Be sure to include zone number 
when writing to these cities; be sure to include your zone num- 
ber in your return address — after the city, before the state. 
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on the other side of the wire screen I 
could make out two colors of shirts, 
blue and white. “To salute the Blue 
Team, it is appropriate to say ‘iArribn 
Azul!' To salute the White Team, one 
may say ‘iArribo Hlanro!' Whatever 
you say, you may be sure that the 
players will redouble their efforts at 
your behest.” 

I examined the teams, and finally 
decided that I wanted the white team 
to redouble its efforts. There was a 
man wearing glasses on the white 
team. I wore glasses too, and at that 
age I found common cause with 
any glasses-wearing athlete. “iArriba 
blatico!” I said, fudging that upside- 
down exclamation point. As if in re- 
ply my hero turned a somersault, 
scooped up the ball and thwacked it 
neatly off’ two or three walls and over 
the heads of his opponents. “jArriha 
uzul!” said an old lady in the seat 
next to mine. We traded tirrihus for 
a while. Then one of the white play- 
ers slipped and fell and missed what 
looked like an easy shot; the fans, 
presumably all through reading their 
programs, stood up and applauded 
him politely as he got to his feet. The 
game started again, the spectators 
continued to applaud good efforts 
and missed shots, and by the time it 
reached its final points great welling 
shouts of arribu this and urribu that 
were filling the Hippodrome. 

A missed opinion 

‘T do hope the next game’s as ex- 
citing,” said the old lady to me as the 
azules won the last point. “They’re 
such good sports. Always helping each 
other up, and everything. And they 
try terribly hard, don’t they?” Not 
many people asked me my opinion on 
athletic prowess or anything else in 
those days. I was framing an answer 
on just how hard I thought they tried 
when my itchy uncle twitched, took 
me by the hand, lowered his head 
and led me out into the warm and 
dusty sunlight of the afternoon. I 
knew better than to ask him where 
we were going, although I certainly 
would have liked to have said some- 
thing to that old lady. As we went 
out through the Hippodrome lobby 
I still had the feeling that Uncle 
Frank was looking for somebody. 

I found out— a little late— just 
whom he was looking for when I paid 
cntUinued 
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HE’S WARM IN HIS UNDERWEAR AT 20° BELOW! 


New underwear insulated with “Dacron" Fiberfill keeps you comfortably warm 
in cold and damp weather, yet it’s amazingly lightweight ... washable, too 


Jlere's underwear wilh an almost weightless 
insulation that kpe[)s outdoorsmen warmer 
than they've ever heen bei'ore. This new in- 
sitlalinn material is Du Pout's ” Dncrnn'* poly- 
ester JiberJill. Men who have worn this under- 
wear say tliey need far fewer outer garments, 
even in the coldest weather . . . are less tired 
at the end of a long day. Whether you’re out- 
doors all day or only a few hours, you'll say 


that underwear insulated with "Dacron'’ 
Fiberfill is great! Gel a set at leading .'iports- 
gootls or department stores today. 



DACRON® 

POLYESTER FIBERFILL 


(gUPDfil) 


Belfer Things for Belter living . . . Ihrovsfi Ctemislr)' 
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^for really living quality-' 

Hunting, fishing, whatever your 
pleasure . . . this Chippewa 
Woodsman is great os all out- 
doors! Styled with an action-free 
cape back, two pockets with a 
button-down yoke closing . . . 
it's tailored with the kind of qual- 
ity that goes in first ... to last! 
100% wool in black/white, 
green/black, red/black diago- 
nal weaves, or scarlet solid. 
S-M-L-XL. 

At your favorite stores, 
retail about $14.95. 



■SPORTSMAN'S SPORT’ continued 

my recent visit to the Hippodrome’s 
more successful Miami counterpart. 
I bought tickets for my wife and my- 
self— the tickets seemed extraordi- 
narily inexpensive for such a lavish 
entertainment— and walked into the 
Fronton's lobby. Sitting in a circular 
booth was a blonde; above her was 
a sign saying “Leaving Early? Place 
Wagers on 8-9-10-11 Games Here.” 
Behind her was a row of windows sur- 
mounted by neat signs saying ‘‘$10 
Win.” I’ve grown up some since those 
breathless days at the old Hippo- 
drome in New York, and I can tell 
the festive earmarks of a pari-mutuel 



PLAYER LEAPS TO SNARE BALL IN "CESTA" 


set-up when I see one. What I didn't 
know, although at one time and an- 
other 1 must have had several score 
chances to, was that the gentle art 
of wagering had been extended to 
Messrs. Jacobs, Shubert and Beren- 
son’s Sportsman’s Sport. Poor Uncle 
Frank. His Chicago jai alai, I have 
since discovered, had featured large 
signs saying “No Betting Allowed.” 
The spectators used these signs as a 
form of handy pleasure buoy; the 
signs marked the men who were tak- 
ing bets. In jai alai’s free-and-easy 
Chicago days Uncle Frank must have 
felt the sure sporting pull of a small 



INTERLINED WITH AIR-LIGHT 


TO MEN 

WHO CAN 
AFFORD 


MOST 

LUXURIOUS 

UNDERWEAR 

SCIENCE 

EVER 

DEVISED! 



FOAM 


up to 180 % warmer than other 
mterlinlngs 


New OrERATiON Deep Freeze gives more warmth 
and comfort than anything you've ever experienced. 
Worn over your shorts and undershirt, a light outer 
jacket will keep you as warm as you are right now. 


• 4-laycr construction, so unique it's patented. 

• interlined with ScottFoamI — the amazing new 
pnlycsier foam insulation that is remarkably light 
yet. ounce-for-ounce provides up to 160% greater 
warmth than ordinary protective linings. Because 
of its unique open pore construction ScottFoam 
“ breathes," cannot cause excessive perspiration. 

• perfect freedom of action 

• for men and women in Woodsman brown or red 
(matching bootsocks about S2.50) 

At better sporting goods departments. 



4-layer underwear by Duofold 
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YOU’RE ALWAYS AHEAD OF THE WEATHER in ihe coal that makes 
light of winter. Sand, olive, grey and black. Hood and coat both lined in 
PRINCETON Orion pile. Size.s .^6 to 46, S39.95. The fabric is the famous 
wash ’n wear 65% Dacron polyester and 35% combed cotton blend by 
Reeves Brothers, Inc., New York— one of .America’s leading fabric manufac- 
lurcr.s. .At fine stores listed below or write Winer Mfg. Co., Hammond. Indiana. 



bet on the blancos. No wonder that 
he found the Hippodrome an itchy 
place to visit. 

I quickly discovered that certain 
changes had crept into the sports- 
man’s sport since its New York days. 
There were still the big court and its 
wire net, but the Fronton was cleaner 
and brighter, and its illumination 
was further abetted by a large tote 
board. There were some new varieties 
of colored shirts— I discerned yel- 
lows, greens and orchids on the play- 
ers warming up— and there was a 
hard-to-measure extra buzz of ex- 
citement in the background chatter 
of the spectators. 

“Programs are very interesting,’’ I 
said to my wife. “Tell you what to 
yell at the players. Audience is a big 
part of the jai alai game. Players need 
lots of encouragement. Very danger- 
ous game. You yell at ’em in Spanish. 
Sportsman’s sport.” I opened my 
program to find out what to yeil at 
a player in an orchid shirt and was 
confronted by some good-sized type 
saying “All Major League .Jai-Alai 
Players MUST play to win. why? 
THE RULE WITH TEETH.” This Was an 
unexpected change. I read further. 
“Any player who is thought to be in- 
tentionally playing an inferior grade 
of Jai-Alai . . . must be immediate- 
ly suspended and a report filed with 
the Florida State Racing Commission. 

. . . Such players are automatically 
SUSPENDED from the Major League 
for life. . . 

This indeed seemed to be a tooth- 
some rule, although I felt it lacked 
the ingenuous sportsmanship and 
good will of the Hippodrome’s pro- 
gram. I read on. It turned out that 
there were up to eight teams in each 
game; that you bet on the teams as 
if they were horses. Percolating with 
all this new-found information, I ob- 
tained the services of an attractive 
young lady wearing a flat hat and a 
telephone headset. She was also wear- 
ing a coat of claret velvet and a bunch 
of lace at her chin, like the highway- 
man in the poem. Feeling that the 
resemblance might be significant, I 
told her I wanted to put $5 on one 
Muguerza II, to place. 

“Huh?” she said. 

“Muguerza II,” 1 said. “The one 
with glasses.” 

“What race?” she said. 

“Second game,” I said. 

“His number’s 3,” she said as she 
conlinucd 
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wrote out a receipt and phoned in my 
bet. "Names don’t mean nothin' to 
me. Just gimme the numbers.” 

I waited until she got decently out 
of earshot and leaned over to my 
wife. "They’ve commercialized it,” 
I .said. ‘‘But watch the fans. Once 
the game gets going. They really get 
wrapped up.” 

The lights on the court turned up 
and the first game started. Directly 
that play began, a neighboring old 
woman jumped to her feet and shout- 
ed "Come on, fi!” 

"There they go.” I noted to my 
wife. "Jai alai fans are famous sports. 
Once it starts, you can’t hold ’em.” 

"Kill ’em, you bum,” said the lit- 
tle old lady. 

Here the old lady’s protagonist, 
the young man evidently named 6, 
missed what I thought was an ex- 
traordinarily difficult shot, a low and 
hard and evil shot which sent him 
sprawling spread-eagled against the 
screen in a hurtling effort to return 
it. “Look at the jerk,” said the old 
lady. ‘‘He coukla got it. He lay down. 
Get up, you pigeon.” She tore up a 
pari-mutuel ticket, letting the pieces 
flutter down through the cigar smoke. 

A sportsman shouts 

"Money corrupts,” T said. "But 
there’s still plenty of fans. Listen. 
You’ll hear ’em. They shout in Span- 
ish.” As if in magic answer, 1 be- 
came aware of a muted sound behind 
me. I nudged my wife and turned 
around to single out the chanter, who 
proved to be a young bald man in a 
sports jacket. "Listen,” 1 said. We 
listened. As more teams were elimi- 
nated one by one, his incantation be- 
came gradually louder, and by the 
time there were just two teams left it 
was perfectly plain what he was say- 
ing. He was saying "Miss it. Miss it. 
Miss it,” over and over to the oppo- 
nents of Afs team. Finally one of his 
players shared the fate of the unhap- 
py No. 6, crashing into the side wall 
at the apex of a high and vain leap 
at the speeding ball. 

"He never even tried,” said the 
bald man, varying his chant. "They 
make it look good. They can get any 
shot if they want.” This was not the 
jai alai I knew, and I felt it was time 
to defend the old order. "Why's he 
lying there bleeding?” I asked. 
"Act,” said the bald man, smirking. 


“They all do it. They’re all actors. 
They rehearse, like wrestlers. They 
all got money on the game. You want 
they should be hone.st too?” 

"How about The Rule with Teeth?” 

"Come off it, buddy. It’s all fixed. 
It has to be. It’s just a big man race. 
You bet on men, you get a fix. What’s 
gonna keep a guy from laying down 
for a buddy once in a while?” 

"How do you know?” asked my 
wife, an incisive sort. 

"Hell, I don’t know. Nobody 
knows. You can’t know. That’s the 
trouble. Hell, it’s a Spanish game, 
Americans can’t even understand it.” 
He tapped his program. " ‘Quiniela. 
Qiiiniela Exucki.’ Even the bets are 
in Spanish. They’re all foreigners out 
there. You can’t expect ’em to be 
honest, can you?” 

"Why do you bet?” said my wife. 

The bald man was waiting for that 
question. “I don’t know how the fix 
is in. It doesn’t bother me none. I 
just play the colors myself. Tonight 
I’m playing the blue. I’m only four 
bucks behind.” He excused himself 
at this point and headed down for 
the pari-mutuel windows. 

So it went throughout the evening. 
Nary an urrilxi. Not a cheer. The 
Fronton was a pool of suspicion, filled 
with curses, whistles, boos; vibrating 
with sundry shouts of "Miss it,” 
"Fall dead,” "Kill him” and other 
pleasantries. Finally we came to the 
11th game, only four bucks behind 
ourselves, and decided to beat the 
rush out. We walked back clown the 
.slope, fending our way through the 
cigar smoke, and about halfway down 
we passed two comely girls wearing 
black shawls who were standing on 
their seats and shouting with anima- 
tion and enthusiasm. And they were 
shouting in Spanish. 

"There they are,” I said. “At last. 
The real McCoy. The fans. Listen.” 
A quick, tripping tinkle of Spanish 
issued from the two young ladies. 

"W’hat are they saying?” asked my 
indulgent wife. 

"I will find out,” I said. I walked 
over to the cheering girls, tugged at 
the skirt of the nearer and asked her 
what her companion was saying. 

"She’s cheering,” .she said. "The 
green team.” 

“Of course,” I said. "Just like the 
old Hippodrome. What’s she saying, 
by the way?” 

"She’s telling them to cut the yel- 
low team in half. With the ball.” end 
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MEMO 

from the publisher 


T here hardly can be a Sports Il- 
lustrated reader who does not 
know' that w'e picked the Pirates to 
beat the Yankees — against the gam- 
blers’ odds and against the best ad- 
vice of many readers themselves, bless 
’em, who don’t mind giving it. And 
hardly a man is now alive who doesn’t 
know that the Pirates did that which 
we said they’d do. 

For Pittsburgh’s victory Sports Il- 
lustrated can take no credit. That 
belongs to the Pirates, along with all 
the cheers. But w'hile the corks w'ere 
popping last Thursday in a Forbes 
Field dressing room w'e raised a toast 
in our own office to Roy Terrell. In 
Pittsburgh at the time, he was spared 
a response, for which he no doubt is 
grateful, since he is that contradiction 
in terms, a modest Texan. He well 
deserved the toast, however. In the 
front line of our baseball coverage all 
season long, he drew a close bead on 
the Pirates in spring training and then 
kept it on them until Mazeroski drew 
his own on the last pitch of the season. 

Here are some of the things he 
wrote in Sports Illustrated: 

APRIL 11 “The Pirates are an 
unusually sound defensive team, with 
adequate speed and sharp, line-drive 
hitting. They are an extremely tough 
club to beat in a close game. They 
seldom scare an opposing pitcher to 
death but they give hardly anything 



SPRING TRAINING: TERRELL WITH KUBEK 


away; they hang in there and even- 
tually they beat you.” 

MAY 30 "To play against them 
is torture. They protect the plate, 
they slice doubles into the opposite 
field, they bounce singles over your 
head off the hardest-packed infield in 
all baseball. And then along about 
the 27 th inning they score a run some- 
how', and the ball game is over. So you 
go home and sleep a couple of hours 
and get up and have to face it all 
over again. It is very frustrating.” 

OCTOBER 3 “No one should 
count oji seeing a seventh game; the 
Pirates will w'in in six, maybe even 
five— no matter what the bookmakers 
said. The Pirates have been ignoring 
the odds all year.” 

So Terrell, one might say, was 
wrong. It took the Pirates seven. 

Of course we reserve the right to 
be wrong. We only hope that most 
of the time we’re about as wrong as 
Roy Terrell. 
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SCORECARD 

Events and Discoveries of the Week 


THE INSIDE TRACK 

• The Boston Red Sox hope to sign 
disgruntled Phillies’ Pitcher Gene 
Conley, who doubles as pro basket- 
ball center with the Boston Celtics. 
Conley says he will never play base- 
ball for Philadelphia again because of 
salary differences with John Quinn. 

• Opponents of Southern Methodist 
University, loser of four straight 
games, will encounter wild, razzle- 
dazzle football during the rest of the 
season. As Coach Bill Meek said: 
“You can’t get hurt falling out of 
bed when you’re sleeping on the 
floor.’’ 

• The nation’s top collegiate tennis 
team next year will play for Trinity 
University of San Antonio (enroll- 
ment: 1,300). Davis Cupper Chuck 
McKinley will begin his sophomore 
year; teammate Earl Buchholz has 
signed a Trinity letter of intent. 
Without Buchholz, Trinity was 16-1 
in dual meets last year, losing only 
to powerful UCLA. 

• Repercussions are still being felt as 
a result of the AAU’s banning of a 
visiting Swedish basketball team 
here last winter. Piqued at this and 
other AAU boo-boos over the years, 
three members of the National Bas- 
ketball Committee are quietly mak- 
ing plans to supplant the AAU as 
U.S. representative on the Interna- 
tional Basketball Federation. 

• Missouri Valley Conference foot- 
ball is dying, with only four of eight 
members— Wichita, North Texas, 
Tulsa and Cincinnati — competing 
for the championship. Look for the 
Valley to add three more schools in 
1961, probably Memphis State, Lou- 
isville and Marquette, all of them 
prepared to compete in football, as 
well as other sports. 

PLAIN TALK 

At a fashionable boys’ school in Not- 
tinghamshire iast week, mountain 
climber Sir John Hunt was asked by 
a pupil: “What did Sir Edmund Hil- 


lary say after conquering Everest?” 
Sir John paused, then said, “ ‘We’ve 
knocked the bastard off,’ ” To a 
slightly abashed audience, Sir John 
explained: “I think it’s better that 
I told you the truth, even if it isn’t 
what you expected.” 

FERMENT IN THE WEST 

The folks around Berkeley, Calif, be- 
lieve they are onto a good thing. 
They make beer, good old-fashioned 
home-brew, and they claim it is bet- 
ter (which is doubtful) and cheaper 
(for sure) than the commercial kind. 

For $1.85, they make 30 to 32 
quarts with this recipe: 

Dump five pounds of dextrose and 
malt syrup into a gallon of water and 



simmer until it thickens. Heat a 
pound of hops-flavored malt in a 
double boiler till it liquefies. Then 
mix it with six gallons of water, and 
add the syrup. Finally, add a small 
package of yeast, and stir with lov- 
ing care. Wait three or four days, 
then enjoy! enjoy! 

As the formula gains circulation in 
the San Francisco area, grocers are 
advertising hops in newspapers up 
and down the Coast. The Treasury 
Department is not unaware of all 
this, but so far it is adopting a 
laissez faire attitude. Said one T-man : 
“It’s illegal to make beer at home, 
but so many seem to be doing it. We 


have no way of checking up, nor any 
reason to. We’ve had no complaints. 
I’m sure no one would be bothered 
unless he started selling his home- 
brew, or created a nuisance by a lot 
of parties.” 

Incidentally, if you put in too 
much yeast, the bottles will explode, 
so measure carefully and stand back. 

TALKING PICTURE 

The best television show of the year 
turned out to be a ball game. Pro- 
duced without a script, without re- 
hearsals, without special lighting, 
without even a pilot film, the seventh 
game of the 1960 World Series drew 
a huge audience (NBC estimated it 
at weli over 40 million) and held that 
audience through the last fascinating 
second of its two-hour-and-36-min- 
ute run. 

It was a marvelous show, as base- 
ball at its best always is. As telecast, 
however, it was neither better nor 
worse than the presentations of earlier 
games — which means pretty good 
but not good enough. Throughout 
the Series the action caught by the 
camera and reproduced on the TV 
screen was limited to snips and 
patches of the original action. That 
apparently was unavoidable. The 
commentary by Bob Prince and Mel 
Allen, intended to supplement what 
one saw on the screen, was often in- 
sufficient, not to say inane. And that 
certainly shottld be avoidable. 

This is not to say that Allen and 
Prince never explained the seen and 
unseen action. Allen, particularly, 
was excellent in following fast-moving 
plays that the camera could not catch, 
such as Mickey Mantle’s attempted 
steal of third base in the third game. 
(Allen’s goof in calling Berra's three- 
run homer in the seventh game a foul 
ball is in a class with Clem McCar- 
thy’s historic miscall of the Kentucky 
Derby and can be excused as a once- 
in-a-lifetime error.) But both an- 
nouncers seemed more intent on fill- 
ing the air with tired phrases— a 
home run was either a going-going- 
gone or a kiss-it-goodby; Mantle had 
two going-going-gones and one kiss- 
it-goodby to set a new Series record 
for cliche homers. Phrases like 
“jammed him,” “popped him up,” 
“as they say in the trade,” “alltime 
great,” “a great guy with a great 
heart,” “there is no tomorrow” and 
“my colleague, the voice of the ...” 
don’t have to be around long to wear 
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awfully thin. Sentences like “There 
isn’t a faint heart abeatin’ within his 
brawny body’’ and “The Pirates go 
to the bullpen frequently as soon as 
trouble rears its head’’ don’t have to 
be around at all. 

The finest piece of camera work 
came in the sixth game (the one that 
Whitey Ford won 12 0 from Bob 
Friend) in a superb closeup of the 
losing pitcher. When Friend was 
struggling in the second inning, 
shortly before he was knocked out of 
the box for the second time in the 
Series, the camera moved in on his 
face. Those watching on television 
were suddenly closer to Friend than 
anyone in the ball park, closer to him 
than his first baseman was. One could 
see the look of puzzlement on his 
face. Here he was, one of the best 
pitchers in baseball, a veteran of 
three All-Star games, but he couldn’t 
get the Yankees out and he couldn’t 
understand why. 

QUIET, CHILDREN! 

An old, seedy, win-at-any-price gim- 
mick, which does credit to nobody, 
has cropped up again in pro football. 
Chicago Bears’ defensemen have tak- 
en to shouting “signals" across the 
enemy line in an attempt to confuse 
the other team. The Bears used this 
shodd.v technique in defeating the 
Los Angeles Rams 34 - 27. Last week 
the San Francisco 49ers spent valu- 
able practice time, while preparing 
to play the Bears, trying to work out 
a defense for it. As Quarterback John 
Brodie called plays, the defensive 
team filled the air with spurious sig- 
nals. Coach Red Hickey said the 
drills were merely “precautionary.” 

RAPA NO. 3 

A thickset, white-bearded man flew 
into Vancouver from Watson Lake, 
British Columbia last week, dressed 
in a hunting jacket and patched 
pants. In the Hotel Georgia he asked 
for “a day room to freshen up” and 
pushed forward a registration card 
reading “Ernest Hemingway.” 

“I’ve been up north hunting griz- 
zlies,” he said. 

“Not (he Ernest Hemingway?” 

“Yes.” 

After enjoying Vancouver’s hospi- 
tality, he checked out and hasn’t 
been seen since. He joins 51-year- 
old Kenneth H. Vanderford, who 
has been bullfight-bumming around 
Spain, as one of the growing clan of 


Hemingway pretenders. None of them 
does apparent harm, and Papa has 
said he doesn’t care if they sign his 
name for autographs so long as they 
don’t sign his name to checks. 

A thickset, white-bearded man will 
be in Sun Valley, Idaho next week. If 
he signs his name to a check, cash it. 
He’s Papa No. 1— the real, bona 
fide, 24-carat Hemingway. 

BEAUTIFUL DREAMER 

There are all kinds of ways to play 
the daily double, as the Interna! 
Revenue Service is now discovering. 
Some men bet their or their wives’ 
or children’s ages: some the digits of 
their telephone or house numbers; 
some even pick horses instead of 
numbers. 

A 76-year-old Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich, man had a dream recently. It 
had nothing to do with 7 and 6 but, 
Freud only knows why, concerned 
10 and 3, which his vision told him 
would pay big. lie hopped a plane to 
the nearest track. Hazel Park, Mich., 
bought five $2 daily double tickets 
on 10 and 3. The No. 10 horse in the 
first race, O’Riley, won and paid 
$136.40 for $2; No. 3 in the second, 
Cosmic Wish, came in at $19.40. The 
double, $1,256 for $2, was the high- 
est of the Michigan racing season to 
date. 

The dreamer, who preferred to re- 
main anonymous, collected a check 
for $6,280 and revealed that he also 
had bet on the same horses aside 
from the double. He walked off with 
a track police escort, perchance to 
dream some more. On the flight home 
to Soo he might have pondered the 
words of Menander: “For what one 
ha.s dwelt on by day, these things are 
seen in visions of the night.” 

HECK'S BAD DOG 

Dallas quail hunter I, on Holcombe 
visited Heck Lonon’s kennels to look 
over a good bird dog. “Will he point, 
back, retrieve, stand to wing and 
shot?” he asked. 

Lonon took Holcombe and dog 
into the woods for answer. The ani- 
mal excelled. Said Holcombe, “Is he a 
real going dog, or is he a piddler?” 

“That dog will cover the world if 
you let him.” 

So Holcombe paid $300 and took 
the dog home. The next day he let the 
dog loose in a big field. The dog 
started running. He hasn’t been seen 
since. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



JOHN W. ALLEN, of 

Buffalo, pharmacpuli- 
cal .supplies salesman 
who placed 24th in 
Rome a.s member of 
U.S. Olympic walking 
team, scuttled across 
finish line in 2 hours 
and 3 minutes to win 
National 25.km, 
Championship Walk, 
held al Providence. 



BOB HENDLEY, slight 
.southpaw with 16-9 
regular-season record, 
shrugged off a pound- 
ing in third game to 
come bark in sixth, 
hold Toronto Maple 
Leafs to six hits, no 
walks, give hi.s Louis- 
ville Colonels a 5-1 de- 
cision and victory in 
Junior W'orld Series, 


JAMES SCHULTZ, 30- 
year-old freah-waler 
angler from Okemos, 
Mich, who hooked and 
boated a 1.033-pound 
Pacific blue marlin off 
Hawaii, was credit- 
ed with world record 
catch in all-tackle, 130- 
pound test line clas.s 
by Ttuernationai Game 
FLsh A.ssn. 


WILLIAMS. TERRELL, 
Charlotte, N.C. textile 
machinery manufac- 
turer, entered annual 
Southern Seniors golf 
lournaineiU for fir.st 
time, shot a one-over- 
par 211 over .54 holes 
to finish eight stroke.s 
ahead of runner-uii 
Ted Olsee of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


PETER FOGARASAY, 

Student at North Caro- 
lina Stale and ex-IIun- 
garian freedom fighter, 
was named Carolinas' 
■Amateur Athlete of 
Year. He hold.s AAB 
200-meter brea.ststroke 
record, has beaten 
Olympic Winner Bill 
Mullikininsix of seven 
races. 


CHUCK MARTIN, husky 
tackle for Kansan 
City’s Rockhui'st H.S.. 
scooped up three oppo- 
nent fumbles and ran 
33, oO and 35 yards to 
score all three touch- 
downs in 20-0 victory 
over archrival Ward 
High, become Rock- 
hur.st's top scorer for 
.sea.son with 24 points. 
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EDITORIALS 


KEEP THE SPOILERS 
OUT OF SPORT 

In the last few weeks there have been major 
scandals connected with spectator sports here 
and abroad. Unsuccessful attempts were made 
to bribe college football players in Ann Ai'bor, 
Mich, and Gainesville, Fla. In Britain, where 
betting on soccer is estimated at $196 million a 
year, gamblers brought off two successful coups 
by bribing soccer players. British racing has 
been shaken by dopings perpetrated by thieves 
against reputable owners and trainers. In France, 
too, there is suspicion of doping. 

What is behind all this corruption? Well, 
money. The growing populations of the world 
are taking more interest than ever in sport, and 
its exploitation, both legitimate and illegitimate, 
produces enormous profits. Some heavy bettoi’s 
will do anything to insui’e their bets, and they 
have the money to buy anybody who can be 
bought. 

Just how much corruption exists nobody 
knows. We hear only of those figures who have 
resisted temptation and called in the police or 
those who have yielded to it and been caught 
by them. Can we be confident that those re- 
sponsible for the integi'ity of sport are making 
all the efforts they should make to keep the 
crooks off the playing fields, out of the locker 
rooms and away from gymnasiums? 

There was considerable shock and much 
breast-beating when it was discovered that TV 
quiz shows were being rigged and that entertain- 
ers Look payola, but some cynics shrugged their 
shoulders and said stupidly. “After all, it’s only 
a show.” Spectator sports by the nari'owest def- 
inition. are also a show, providing some of the 
most spii'ited entertainment in the world. The 
promoters of neither professional nor amateur 
events can afford the spui'ious excuse, that, after 


all. it’s only good dirty fun and the public has 
had its spectacle no matter how much the crooks 
have made. 

It is up to the authorities to take every pos- 
sible precaution against a repetition of the Black 
Sox scandal of 1919 — in any sport. Baseball 
was strong enough to recover its popularity after 
that disaster, but not quickly or easily. Boxing 
hasn’t recovered from its many fixes and deals. 

The police can help by keeping known felons 
and gamblers away from the venues where con- 
tests are prepared and played; sports authorities 
can set up their own protective agencies to an- 
ticipate corruption and go after it on the faint- 
est suspicion. If scandals occur for lack of such 
preventive activity, the infected sport is likely 
to die. Only one form of “sport” — professional 
wrestling, which hardly deserves the name, even 
in quotes has succeeded in the U.S. as an ac- 
knowledged fraud. One is enough. 


THE SORE-HORSE KICK 

One scandal that continues, quite literally, to 
fester is the business of making walking horses 
sore to give them their elegant gait. Recently a 
trainer who previously had been convicted of 
showing a sore horse was cleared on appeal in 
Lynchburg, Va. Ridiculously enough, the con- 
viction of the ownei', who had fired the trainer 
but had not appealed, still stands. 

The Humane Society of the United States, 
which initiated the Virginia case, promptly 
abandoned the field after losing the appeal. The 
HSUS says, rather petulantly, that the horse 
.show committees are not cooperating to end this 
evil. This is true, but it is no excuse. With or 
without allies, the HSUS should be waging a 
persistent and painstaking fight to protect the 
horses fi'om ribbon hogs. 

If humane societies and horse show commit- 
tees wish to be taken seriously and not rightly 
dismissed as a gaggle of ineffective cranks and 
headline hunters, they will get together on a 
program of decency and suggest and obtain up- 
to-date laws necessary for its rigid enforcement. 
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IN BRIDGE... 

EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 
IN SCOTCH ... 

TEACHER’S 

IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 



Only experience could produce Scotch of such 

unvarying quality and good taste as Teacher's Highland Cream. 

Today, the fourth and fifth generations of 

the Teacher family still personally supervise the making 

of this famous product of Wm. Teacher & Sons. Ltd. 

TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY / SB PROOF 
SCHIEFFELIN £ CO., NEW YORK. N. Y. ' 
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AN UNFORGETTABLE FINISH 
FOR AN UNUSUAL SHOW 


by ROY TERRELL 

T hio 1960 World Series ended just 
a week ago, but the Great De- 
bate it engendered is still raging ev- 
erywhere except, possibly, on TV. 
The question: Did the Pirates win on 
their remarkable determination and 
higher over-all level of skill, or did the 
Yankees lose through an amazing se- 
quence of mischances? 

The answer to Part 1 of the ques- 
tion is yes, and the answer to Part 2 
is no. Certainly the Pirates got some 
breaks {see upposite page), and they 
took advantage of them, as a good 
ball club will. But the Yankees got 
breaks, too. They had to face perhaps 
the best Pirate hitter, Bob Skinner, 
in only two games; he missed the oth- 
ers because of an injured thumb. 
Dick Groat, the National League 
batting champion, was still recov- 
ering from a broken wrist. If there 
was one bad hop in the Series, there 
were a dozen for each team, a fact 
Casey Stengel admitted after it was 
all over. If a Bill Skowron home run 
curved foul, so did one by Vernon 
Law. The Pirates had breaks, the 
Yankees had breaks, and breaks have 
a way of evening out. 

Hardly anyone has mentioned 
what really happened: the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, playing the same kind of 
baseball they played all year, beat a 
New York Yankee team which was 
playing over its head. If anything, 
the Pirates were subpar. With a sea- 
son-long team batting average of .276, 
they were able to hit only .256 in the 
Series— and that, more than any- 
thing else, is a tribute to the ability 
of Whitey Ford. The Pirates were 
shut out only four times all season— 
never by Warren Spalm or Lou Bur- 
dette, not by Don Drysdale or Sam 
Jones or Mike McCormick or Larry 
Jackson— yet Ford did it twice in two 
attempts. 

Not once could a Pirate pitcher 
throw a complete game, not even Ver- 
non Law, who completed 18 during 
the regular season, or Bob Friend, 
who completed 16. Law beat the 
Yankees twice in three tries and he 
made them look bad, but Law was 


pitching with an injured ankle and 
he needed help in all three games 
from Roy P''ace. What happened to 
Friend is anyone’s guess; during the 
season he was as good a pitcher as 
Law, sometimes better, yet the Yan- 
kees drove him out three times. Vine- 
gar Bend Mizell failed, too. Harvey 
Haddix pitched very well for six in- 
nings, which is the way Haddix pitch- 
es. As for Face, he saved three games, 
and the surprising thing is that he 
failed to save a fourth, for Roy Face 
is the best relief pitcher in the busi- 
ness. So the Pirate pitching was gen- 
erally subpar, too. But the Pirates 
won in seven games. 

During the 1960 season the Yan- 
kees hatted .260. They set an Ameri- 
can League home run record of 193, 
but only one Yankee hitter was over 
.300 (Moose Skowron at .309), and 
not another was over .284. Yet in the 
World Series the Yankees hit .338 as 
a team. Elston Howard was .462, 
John Blanchard .455, Mickey Man- 
tle .400, Skowron .375, Bobby Rich- 
ardson .367, Tony Kubek .333, Yogi 
Berra .318. Richardson, in particu- 
lar, was sensational. A .252 hitter 
with one home run and 26 runs batted 
in for the year, Richardson set rec- 
ords for runs batted in during a game 
(six) and during a Series (12). As a 
team the Yankees set records for 
most hits (91), most runs (55), most 
RBIs (54) and highest batting aver- 
age. It was a spectacular performance, 
but if anyone thinks this is the way 
the Yankees play baseball all the 
time he has not seen much of them in 
the last two years. 

Until the final game, it was a World 
Series lacking in many things. The 
three games which the Yankees won 
were so one-sided that pity for the 
Pirates was the predominant emo- 
tion; there was no suspense at all. If 
suspense existed in the three early 
Pirate victories, it was there merely 
because of an awareness of what the 
Yankee hitters might do, not because 
of what they did. The Yankees, once 
behind, seemed content to stay there. 

There were only two stolen bases, 


both by the Pirates in the first inning 
of the first game. Bill Virdon’s won- 
derful catches and a superb job at 
third base by Don Hoak supplied 
most of the fielding excitement; the 
two shortstops made a total of five 
errors, and the two fine second base- 
men had nothing but routine chances. 

Then came the seventh game. 

It was not a great game, in the 
sense that a no-hitter or a 2-1 victory 
in 11 innings is. In some ways it was 
not even a good game. There was 
only one error, which did not affect 
the outcome, but there were several 
bad plays by both infields, and the 
pitchers on both sides made far too 
many mistakes. Yet it was one of the 
memorable games of World Series 
history. The Pirates won 10-9, and no 
one who was there will ever forget it. 
For dramatic impact, for climax piled 
upon climax with never an anticli- 
mactic moment, it was unique. There 
are many who say it was the most ex- 
citing baseball game ever played. 
Some say it was the most exciting 
game that ever will be played. 

The Pirates were ahead 4-1 in the 
si.xth inning when Danny Murtaugh 
decided to take Vernon Law out. 
Rocky Kelson had hit a two-run 
homer off Bob Turley in the first in- 
ning and Bill Virdon had singled to 
center off Bill Stafford. Bill Skowron 
homered in the fifth for New York. 
Now in the sixth Law had given up a 
single and a walk, and it was appar- 
ent with each pitch that his ankle 
was hurting. So Murtaugh patted 
Law on the shoulder, took the base- 
ball from his hand and called in 
ElRoy Face. 

But now the Yankees caught up 
with Face. Mantle singled, and a 
run scored. Berra, whipping his bat 
around in the strange, violent arc 
which has turned so many previous 
World Series games upside down, hit 
a tremendous fly ball, up, up into the 
upper deck in right field. The ball 
was fair by inches, and when it came 
down the Yankees were ahead 5-4. 

In the eighth the Yankees scored 
twice again off Face on a walk to 
Berra, singles by Skowron and John 
Blanchard and a double by young 
Cletis Boyer into left field. The score 
was now 7-4, and this seemed to be 
the end. But the Pirates would never 
have been in the World Series in the 
first place if they did not specialize in 
coming from behind in the eighth 

COHn'jIKef/ 
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A KEY MOMENT OF THE BIG GAME came in the Pirate eighth 
when Bill Virdon hit a hard ground ball to shortstop. 
It hopped off a spike cut in the infield (not a pebble) and 
struck Tony Kubek a wicked blow in the throat. Kubek 
went down, the ball bounced away and both Virdon and 
Gino Cimoli, the Pirate runner on first base, were safe. 
Down 7-4, the Pirates went on to score five runs in the 
inning on singles by Dick Groat and Roberto Clemente 
and the tremendous clutch home run by Hal Smith. 
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WORLD SERIES continued 



and ninth innings. That is the way 
the 1960 Pittsburgh Pirates won ball 
games all year. 

Gino Cimoli batted for Face and 
singled into right field. Bill Virdon 
hit a hard, skipping ball down to 
shortstop and, on the Pirate bench, 
Danny Murtaugh saw the double 
play coming, and he winced. But as 
Kubek moved into position to field 
the ball, it took a last quick hop over 
his outstretched glove and hit him in 
the throat. Tony fell backwards to 
his right, the ball dropped six or 
eight feet to his left, toward second 
base, and by the time Richardson 
got there to pick it up both Cimoli 
and Virdon were safe. 

Kubek went off to the dugout and 
into the hospital with a bruised lar- 
ynx, and up came Groat with two 
men on base and no one out. Perhaps 
the bad hop was the key moment of 
the game, the big turning point. In 
any event, it was a tremendous break 
for the Pirates— and they exploited it. 

Groat lined a hard single into left 
field, scoring Cimoli and knocking 
Bobby Shantz out of the game. Jim 
Coates came in to pitch. Skinner 
bunted the runners along. Nelson 
filed out. Clemente, swinging wildly 
at bad pitches, topped a weak drib- 
bler down toward first base. Skowron 
was playing deep, and he was slow 
getting to the ball; when he finally 
picked it up and turned to throw to 
first, there was no one there. Coates 
had failed to cover, and whether the 
Y ankees could have caught the flying 
Clemente or not, they never had the 
chance. If this was a break for the 
Pirates, and it was, the Yankees- 
not Fate— provided it. Virdon scored, 
and Groat went to third. 

It was then that Hal Smith hit his 
home run. Not many people know 
much about Hal Smith. They confu.se 
him with the other Ilal Smith who 
catches for the Cardinals, and they 
forget that this Hal Smith won half 
a dozen games for the Pirates this 
year with home runs and that he hit 
.295 while sharing the catching job 
with Smoky Burgess over the season. 
Coates worked the count to two-and- 
two and then threw a good fast ball 
acro.ss the plate just below the bell. 
Hal Smith swung and the ball was 


DEFEATED STENGEL Stalk.S off Held aS 
hysterical Pirate rooters mob Mazeroski. 


gone. It went over the left field fence 
just to the left of the 406-foot sign, 
and Berra, who was playing out 
there, did not bother to chase it very 
far. He knew it was gone, too. 

This caused quite a bit of noise in 
Forbes Field. It lasted while Groat 
danced hilariously across the plate, 
and it grew louder as Clemente came 
leaping down the line like a kanga- 
roo. It grew to an indescribable ear- 
splitting confusion of sound as Smith 
stomped on the plate too, a huge 
grin crinkling his face into a hundred 
happy lines that stretched back to 
Kansas City and Quincy and Ven- 
tura and Twin Falls and all the places 
in baseball where he has been. 

This should have been the ball 
game, for here was Bob Friend ready 
to keep the Yankees down. 

Not the seventh-day Yankees. 
Richardson singled, a little looper 
into left. Dale Long, batting for Ku- 
bek’s replacement, Joe DeMaestri, 
singled hard into right, and Mur- 
taugh took Friend out. Harvey Had- 
dix got Maris to pop out, but then 
Mickey Mantle came through with a 
single into left center field which 
drove in Richardson and sent Long 
around to third. Stengel sent in Mc- 
Dougald to run for Long. It w’as then 


that the curious 1960 Series produced 
its most curious play. 

Berra swung and hit a hard ground 
ball down the first base line. Nelson 
was there; he gloved it, picked it up 
and stepped on first base for the out. 
Then he straightened up, drew back 
his arm to throw down to second to 
complete the double play— and sud- 
denly realized there was no reason to 
throw, for Mantle was standing with- 
in a few feet of him. Nelson is a good 
ballplayer, but Mantle is younger 
and his reflexes are quicker. He dived 
safely back into first base, eluding 
Nelson’s frantic stab, and McDou- 
gald scored. The Yankees had tied up 
the game — and Pittsburgh, unable to 
believe that such a thing could hap- 
pen, was stunned. Had Nelson tagged 
Mantle for the double play, the Series 
would have been over. Break or bril- 
liance? Both. 

When Bill Skowron ended the Yan- 
kee half of the ninth by grounding 
to Groat, Fate truly intervened. 
Fate’s particular Pirate, Bill Mazero- 
ski, came to bat. He had produced the 
deciding margin in two earlier Pirate 
victories, with a two-run homer in 
the first game, which Pittsburgh 
won 6- 4, and a tw'o-run double in the 
fifth game, which Pittsburgh won 


5-2. He let one of Ralph Terry’s fast 
balls go by. Then he hit the next one 
over the left field fence. 

There was noise in Forbes Field 
then, too, and it went on for more 
than an hour. Mazeroski took off his 
cap and swung it around his head as 
hewent leaping and frolicking around 
the bases. The fans spilled out of their 
seats and mobbed the Pirates, espe- 
cially Mazeroski, who had to fight his 
way to home plate. A man ran out 
with a spade and dug up home plate, 
which may be hanging over some 
mantel in Pittsburgh right now. 

Anyway, the pennant is in Pitts- 
burgh, and the World Championship, 
too. It was fitting that the Pirates 
should win in the ninth and that they 
should come from behind. The only 
irony is that the Pittsburgh Pirates 
beat the New York Yankees with 
home runs, for the home run is a Yan- 
kee weapon, not theirs. But Pittsburgh 
is a good baseball team, and it makes 
use of what it has— pitching, defense, 
line drives to the opposite field. A 
bit more courage than most, a little 
more hunger. So why not home runs, 
too? The important thing is to save 
them for when they count. The Pirates 
had been saving those last three for 
35 years. end 


CELEBRATION IN CLUBHOUSE BEGAN WITH PIRATES GUZZLING CHAMPAGNE, ENDED WITH CHAMPAGNE BEING POURED ON PIRATES 




BACKLASH IN 
THE BREAKERS 


Photographs by Robert Goodman 


Every fall, when foul weather stirs up the north 
Pacific, massive waves generated by distant storms 
roll onto the southwest coast of Oahu in the Hawai- 
ian chain. With the coming of the big autumn surf, 
expert wave riders of Hawaii and California gather at 
a small beach called Makaha to compete in the 
annual international surfing championships. On the 
roughest days, when the waves are running 20 to 30 
feet high, Makaha offers the contestants a special 
sort of trouble, shown at right and on the following 
pages. Because the crescent-shaped beach steepens 
suddenly from an irregular, gently sloping bottom, 
a big wave sometimes will rebound and roll back to 
sea, colliding violently with one coming in. As the 
two meet, the surfboard rider who a moment before 
was sliding confidently on the smooth, clean shoul- 
der of the incoming wave, suddenly finds himself 
teetering on the back of a roaring white giant, steep 
enough and angry enough to swallow him whole. 


As the. wave, he is riding collides wiOi backwash from 
(he beach, a surfer flails his arms to keep 
his bala7ice in the violent explosion of water. 
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A 


s the wave behind him suddenly steepens and 


starts to crest, a Hawaiian surfer tries to keep his 



board sliding fast away from the thundering curl of may he able to stay up; but if the foam of the crest 
2vater. If he can keep moving ahead of the wave, he catches him, he will be buried under tons of water. 
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in wash & wear 


Day’s and Dan River put the leash on stains with 



COTCH GARD 

STAIN REPELLER 


Pups may leap and leave muddy traces, but only temporarily 
now. The Fresh Flair is here! 

It means ‘'Scotciicard” Brand Stain Repeller is on the job, 
making soil and spills a surface story. Dirt brushes away to a 
surprising degree. Watery spills and oily spills . . . like coffee, 
gravy, even motor oil . . . can’t penetrate the surface protection 
by this invisible treatment. Every single fiber of the fabric 


wears the protective shield. Spills shrug off. You can actually 
gently blot them away. The protection lasts washing after 
washing. Even most stubborn forced-in stains suds away easily. 

Next lime you shop for slacks, or sports shirts, get the more 
carefree brand— with Fhe Fresh Flair of “Scotchgard’’ Stain 
Repeller. ^1960 Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
luring Company, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


Oair’i often crafUmainhip, quality, value in tiacio with The Freeh Flair on rugged combed cotton from Dan River. Traditional model «ith belt and cutli. Slim cufllen and belllofi Univeriity 
model. Both, Zi to 38, in buck brown, pearl froet, olive green, capper cotta, pinecone green, smoke black and Italian olive. Under S8, at AUERBACH, Salt Lake City; H. C. CAPWELL, 
Oakland, Calif.; THE EMPORIUM, San Francisco; HARRIS CO., San Bernardino; KLOPFENSTEIN'S LESLIE-HUGHES, Seattle- Tacoma; MARSTON’S, San Diego; RHDDE’S. Tacoma. 
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THE VIOLENT FACE 
OF PRO FOOTBALL 



This is a harsh sport, played by big men who at once must 
be strong, courageous, graceful and stylish. Its emotion and 
power are transmitted, as never before, in these remarkable 
photographs by Robert Riger, until now known principally 
for his sketches of athletes. They are from a new book, “The 
Pros” ( Simon and Schuster, $10). by Riger and Tex Maute. 

Copyrighl C I960 by Soberl *i3cr 
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FACE OF FOOTBALL roMumd q/ ffjg ///jg //,g |^|Jge fig|^f {heir ITlOSt 

savage (and least noticed) wars. The rules are their own, 
and almost the only taw the linemen know is survival. 





Tall, thin, almost a figure from E! Greco, one man 
(left) reflects the sorrow of loss; another (above), 
swinging a bulky leg, is frequent symbol of victory. 
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FACE OF FOOTBALL coiiiinued 



Pain is a part of the game. Above: under attack 
from two businesslike tackiers, the bait carrier s 
mouth is wide in futile complaint. At right: the 
pass is complete, but the receiver, borne high by 
two fierce defenders, is hurt. No matter — though 
he must leave the game he has set up a score. 
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ZERO FOR EIGHT 


by CAMERON HAWLEY 

Drawings by Francis Golden 

Cameron Hawley, author of the bestselling novels ‘Lincoln 
Lord’ avid ‘Executive Suite,’ sets out for a day of duck 
shooting and rediscovers a fundamental truth of the sport: 
there is as much pleasure in watching the swoopmg flight of 
a kuigfisher, the silent stalk of a fox among the weeds, the 
circling of a gull as there is in bagging a limit of mallards 


D ark morning. Time 6:55 a.m. Temperature 22°F. 

Wind: northeast, 20-25 mph. Only a half hour un- 
til sunrise but barely enough light to see. Rugged weath- 
er — wind right in my teeth, a stinging spit of bird-shot 
snow. Got bone-chilled putting out the decoys. A cou- 
ple of hours of this and I'll have had more than enough. 

First time in years that I’ve been alone in a blind, not 
even a guide standing by. Ollie is still in the hospital. 
Walt offered to come down and put out the decoys, but 
he had a heifer calving, and I knew he didn’t want to 
leave her, so I said I’d do it myself. I’ve set a long but- 
tonhook of Bay blackhead decoys (25 -30 of them), five 
mallards and two blacks around the corner, a pair of 
baldpates outside, three geese in the curve of the cove. 
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A PERFECT DAY 


Hope I didn’t grab any short-stringed blocks in the 
dark. No fun chasing loose decoys with a wind like this. 
Bad enough to have to pick up your own ducks. 

Lighter now, and I can see that I didn’t set as good 
a stool as I thought I had. Hard to judge distances in 
the dark. 

No ducks in sight except a little raft of buffleheads 
and ruddies out beyond the bar. Tide very low with 
this big wind driving the water out of the bay. 

7:12 a.m. Just discovered that I left my shell box in 
the car. The only shells I have with me now are the eight 
in my jacket pocket— all Number 6s, no 2s. Too long 
a hike back to the car. Ought to be enough for three 
ducks. But I’ll have to pick my shots. Maybe this would 



\ 


be a good way to set the federal limit— so many shells 
instead of so many ducks. Be a lot fewer cripples if there 
were some inducement to keep everyone from blasting 
away. A shell limit would show up a lot of fellows who 
fancy themselves good wing shots. Counting shells is 
always an ego deflator; three shells to a duck, day in 
and day out, is as good as I’ve ever seen any man do. 
Most hunters won’t believe they’re that bad, but you'll 
win nine times out of 10 if, at the end of the day, you 
bet that there are at least three empties in the bottom 
of the blind for every dead duck. 

7:20 a.m. Awesome dawn effect — sun is breaking 
through the thin stratum of clear air that separates sky 
and earth, clouds seemingly ripped loose from the black 
water and flung across the sky, ragged edges matched 
to jumbled waves, blood-tinged by the red dawm light. 
The feeling that you are looking into a microscope at 
the torn tissue of a colossal wound. 

7:35 a.m. Never, anywhere, do I drink coffee out of 
a vacuum bottle without triggering memories of morn- 
ings like this — the flavor of a duckblind. Why is that 
odd taste always there no matter how many times you 
scald the bottle? 

7:47 a.m. Hen mallard came in low, straight for the 
decoys, such a desperately anxious bid for companion- 
ship that I couldn’t pull the trigger. She plopped in, 
motionless for a long time, seemingly exhausted. I stood 
in clear sight, but she made no move to swim away, 
watching me with nervous alertness yet seemingly as- 
sured that she had fairly won her safety and that I'd 
not go back on my bargain. Then there was a gunshot 
from a blind down the river, and she took off, franti- 
cally wingbeating for altitude against the wind that 
threatened to carry her back into the trees. 

8 a.m. Temp. 21^F. Wind: N 20 mpk 

Wind has backed in the last few minutes. Noticed 
it first because of the changed tone of the pulsating 
hiss of the reeds that cover the blind. Tide still drop- 
ping. Have to get out and move the boat or it will be 
so solidly aground that I won’t be able to shove it off 
by myself. 

8:35 a.m. Always! No sooner out of the blind than 
a flight of blackheads came in right over the stool. They 
must have come from up the creek, behind me as I 
walked down the shore. My first consciousness was of 
the flight sound as they went past, low-pitched and soft, 
yet somehow instantly audible over the roar of the wind 
and the splash of waves breaking against the bank. No 
way to describe that sound— a little like the tearing of 
old silk, but that fails to suggest the excitement that it 
arouses. No other sound comes so close to stopping my 
heart, except, perhaps, the unexpected flush of a grouse 
in the suddenly broken silence of the deep woods. A 
man hunts less for birds than for those moments. 

continued 
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A PERFECT DAY co7ilivued 


Got the boat out far enough so 
that it will stay afloat. Heaved a long 
stern line with a grapnel. 

8:50 a.m. Teased a baldpate drake 
in three times, using a tin dog whistle 
/or a call. Never got him within 
range, though, and he wound up 
pitching in off Cedar Point. 

9 a.m. Temp. 2l°F. Wind: N 20 mph 

Amazing how the temperature 

holds, only one degree variation in 
two hours. There must be an enor- 
mous reservoir of constant tempera- 
ture air behind this wind. Ought to 
read some good new book on meteor- 
ology. 

9;ll a.in. Two big flights up the 
river, both looking for some place to 
set down, but neither turned into 
this cove. 

9:23 a.m. Saw some geese get up 
from Remington Farms and, almost 
simultaneously, heard a string be- 
hind me. In less than two minutes 
there were geese everywhere, all rising 
as if to the same cue. What signals 
them into the air? 

9:40 a.m. Tried to make a count of 
all visible geese. Took a wild guess at 
2,000, thinking I was probably low, 
but when I cheeked it out, there were 
under 500—23 strings with an esti- 
mated average of 20 birds. 

Geese very high, climbing and 
climbing as they head for open water. 
Saw only two bunches drop, both in 
the same field. When the first went 
in there was a terrific cannonading, 
and then the second string set their 
wings but flared off at the last min- 
ute. Probably caught the gunners off 
base, out of the blind, picking up 
their first birds. Geese are strange 
critters. Once they start using a field, 
they keep coming despite hell or high 
water. Not always a matter of feed. 
We had them last year in that plowed 
field, day after day, not feeding, not 
even picking up gravel. Watched 
them for two hours through the 
glasses one day and never saw a bird’s 
head go down. 

10 a.m. Temp. 23°F. Wind: NW 20 
mph 

My guess on wind velocity may be 
low — I’ve got a little lee now that it’s 
around to NW. Still whitecaps on the 
open water. Snow has stopped. 

Some shooting down river, a dozen 
rounds or more, but nothing came up. 

10:25 a.m. Goose flight ended as 
abruptly as it began. One minute the 


sky was full of them, the next minute 
they were all down. Had a single over- 
head for a good five minutes— seven 
turns over the blind. Went off as far 
as the Windmill Woods, but I still 
managed to call her back. Why do I 
always think of a lone goose as a fe- 
male? Sentimental, imagining that 
the gander has been shot, leaving a 
lonely widow. The tragedy of break- 
ing up a life-mated pair. Probably 
why I don’t relish goose shooting as 
much as I once did. Must be getting 
too soft-hearted. Can’t even shoot 
rabbits any more. I never could shoot 
a squirrel. 

10:35 a.m. Not as alone as I had 
imagined. A flicker of motion caught 
my eye. A mouse perched on a cross- 
brace at the far end of the blind, 


Bothers me that so many wild- 
fowlers nowadays are old men. Not 
a man in the restaurant this morning 
was under 50. I imagine it’s partly 
the result of expense. The way the 
cost of duck hunting here in the East 
has skyrocketed, you’ve got to have 
an old man’s bank roll to get any- 
where near a good ducking shore these 
days — and then no ducks! When you 
figure out the cost per duck, maybe 
all duck hunters are a little mad. 

11:25 a.m. Stove’s going and the 
soup’s on. Of all the gadgetry that 
I’ve been suckered into buying over 
the years, this little alcohol stove is 
the one jackpot payoff. Today I’m 
having vegetable soup— dehydrated 
mix, flavored with a couple of extra 
bouillon cubes — and cubed steaks on 



plainly aware of my presence, watch- 
ing me constantly, yet edging closer 
and closer. Inadvertently I moved, 
and he panicked, made a wild dash 
across the brace, leaped to the seat, 
the floor and then into what I can 
now see is a nest of shredded pa- 
per behind the box of spare decoy 
weights. Wonder if he has a mate? Be 
a lonely winter if he doesn’t. But 
why am I so certain it’s a male? 

11 a.m. Temp. 25'^F. Wind: NW 10- 
15 mph 

Crow convention over in the 
woods. Big hawk patrolling back and 
forth along the hedgerow between 
the cornfield and the new wheat, rab- 
bit hunting. Watched him for a long 
while. Looks as though he’s not hav- 
ing any luck either. 


pan-toasted buns. Almost as good as 
a Maine woods cookout. 

Strange, the reaction I’ve had to 
cooking in the blind. So many duck 
hunters seem to think that there is 
something wrong about it, as if eating 
soggily indigestible cold sandwiches 
was a necessary proof of manly forti- 
tude. Jim refuses to wear insulated 
boots. Says that if his feet weren’t 
cold he wouldn’t feel as if he were 
really duck hunting. Perhaps discom- 
fort is a necessary conditioning of the 
mind if you’re to achieve the man- 
against-nature illusion that’s unques- 
tionably a basic appeal of hunting 
and fishing. There was that day on 
the pheasant preserve over at Gettys- 
burg when we tramped all afternoon 
in a driving rain, and everyone agreed 
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that it was a wonderful hunt. Then, 
the next time, on a beautiful Indian 
summer day, we were all complain- 
ing that preserve shooting was too far 
a cry from wild hunting. 

12 noon Temp. 25°F. Wind: A'U" 10 
vipli 

Dead— not a duck in sight for over 
an hour, not even a distant flight. 
Another bad year. This is the worst 
season I’ve known, the fewest ducks 
I’ve ever bagged in all the years I’ve 
shot on the Eastern Shore. They claim 
it’s the result of bad hatching condi- 
tions. But there may be something to 
Charley’s theory that there is more 
than a coincidental connection be- 
tween the duck shortage and the 
clamp-down on baiting. Until Mary- 
land finally surrendered to the Fed- 
eral boys, corn was dumped all the 
way from Havre de Grace to Chinco- 
teague, thousands and thoasands of 
tons of it. It was one of the biggest 
game feeding operations anywhere in 
the world, right in the middle of the 
flyway, halfway between Canada and 
Cuba. Ducks stopped in here by the 
thousands, exhausted and hungry, 
took on a load of food and rested up. 
A lot were killed, but still it was a 
small percentage of the total flight, 
and the birds that went south — next 
year’s breeding stock — were strong 
and vigorous. Charley says that the 
few ducks they shot down at Matta- 
muskeet last year were in the poorest 
condition he'd ever seen: "Some of 
them cans didn’t have no more meat 
on ’em than a starved hell-diver.” No 
real sportsman is in favor of shooting 
over baited decoys, but it may w’ell 
be true that corn dumped a fair dis- 
tance from the blind saves a lot more 
ducks than it kills. 

1 p.m. Temp. 27^F. Wind: Variable, 
5-10 mph 

Low' cloud cover lifting and break- 
ing up. Wind down to fitful little 
puffs from all around the compass. 
Nothing flying, and I haven’t heard 
a shot for a long lime. 

Being alone today is oddly pleas- 
ant. I’d not have chosen it — I’ve so 
often passed up a day of shooting or 
fishing because there was no compan- 
ion available. Yet, alone, there’s a 
sharpening of all the senses of percep- 
tion, a mind more fully opened to the 
fascination of sky and water, an alert 
awareness undimmed by the slightest 
distraction. 

l;55 p.m. Almost blasted away at 
coHiiitmd 
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A PERFECT DAY euiUinued 

our pet kingfisher. Caught him out 
of the corner of my eye, and my gun 
was up before I realized that he’d 
fooled me again. Mystery why this 
lone kingfisher stays around this blind 
— three years now. Can it possibly be 
the same bird? But I’ve seen no other 
anywhere along this shore. 

2 p.m. Temp. S0°F. Wind: 0 

In the last few minutes, it's gone 
fiat calm. There will be no ducks fly- 
ing now, but I’ll give it another half 
hour. Pleasanter here than it would 
be back in town. 

Tide’s dropping, the point bar is 
showing, and the gulls are starting 
to come in. I w'onder why, of all the 
killing man does, gulls arc so univer- 
sally bypassed. E%'erywhere I’ve ever 
been, all over the world, killing a gull 
is a serious offense against whatever 
gods bestow good fortune, certain to 
bring down the worst of bad luck. 
Superstitions are much more effec- 
tive than game laws. 

2:35 p.m. Two pairs of blacks came 
down the creek in the last 10 minutes, 
high and far out of range. Then came 
a lone mallard drake that I momen- 
tarily mistook for another black un- 
til, flashing across a thin shaft of sun- 
light, I caught a glimpse of that 
jewel-glinting green head. I turned 
him with a feed call, and he came 
back, close enough for a possible 
shot. But I held fire, remembering all 
the times I’ve kicked myself for 
firing too soon. So much of wing 
shooting is instinct, reactions much 
too fast for conscious thought. A 
good wing shot will almost invaria- 
bly mount a gun and get off his first 
shot in less than two seconds. 

S p.m. Temp. S1°F. Wind: S 5 mph 

Very light southerly breeze, barely 
enough to swing the decoys. Ought to 
reset them to this wind shift but 
question whether it’s worth the trou- 
ble. Nothing flying. 

3:10 p.m. Blue jays screaming in 
the cedar hedge behind the blind, 
suddenly stilled. Thought it might 
be that buck we saw last week, so I 
sneaked a look, seeing nothing at 
first, finally noticing a reddish under- 
tone behind a clump of dead weeds. 
Through the binoculars I finally saw 
that it was a red fox, crouched low, 
tail extended, watching something 
hidden from my sight. Subconsciou.s- 
ly imitative, I froze, too, holding my 
breath, released only when the fox 
leaped, a russet blur almost instantly 
lost in dead-grass blankness. And 


then the blue jays were screaming 
again, and I saw nothing more. But 
overhead now, appearing out of no- 
where, two buzzards are hanging in 
the sky. 

3:45 p.m. Wind back in the north 
again, piping up fast, decoys danc- 
ing. This might get some ducks mov- 
ing. One good dart, and I’d be willing 
to call it a day. 

Three ruddies came in from the 
river, wave-top skimming, plunked 
in far out and then swam into the 
reeds. All drakes, perky little devils 
with their up-slanted tails. 

A bunch of baldpates fooling 
around high over the trees on the far 
shore, wheeling, dropping with that 
old broken-wing flutter, catching 
themselves, flaring, soaring, the only 
ducks that give me the impression of 
taking to the air for the sheer joy of 
flight. All the others fly so purpose- 
fully, with such grim determination. 
The enormous effort that a duck has 
to expend to live out the pattern of 
his life — what evolutionary process 
could possibly have impressed the 
necessity of a yearly migration over 
such enormous distances? 

4 p.m. Temp. 27'^F. Wind: NW 
20-25 mph 

Weather right around the circle, 
almost back to where it was at dawn. 
Seems colder than the thermometer 
reads. Chilled through, but I might 
as well stick it out now. A flight of 
redheads just went up the river. 
Might have been cans, too far away 
to be certain. 

4:12 p.m. Thought for a minute or 
two that this was the payoff. A pair 
of mallards turned in, circled the cove 
twice, set their wings for an instant 
—and then suddenly flared, rocket- 


ing up as if they had been shot at. 
Why? If there had been anyone else 
in the blind, I would have sworn that 
he had moved. I know I didn’t. But 
something spooked them, maybe just 
recognizing a stool and a blind. Why 
shouldn’t the,v? I’ve always thought 
we were foolish to build blinds to such 
a standardized pattern, always a rec- 
tangular box, always the same dry 
reed covering. Surely ducks must 
learn to recognize and avoid that vis- 
ual image. But I completely failed to 
prove my point the year I insisted on 
cedar-covering what had always been 
our best blind only to have it become 
the worst, so bad that we gave up 
using it. Uncle Frank was probably 
right: “There ain’t nothing makes a 
man feel dumber than trying to out- 
think a duck!” 

4:50 p.m. All packed up and ready 
to leave, the eight shells back in my 
jacket pocket. Walt is out picking 
up the decoys. He came down on the 
tractor, leaving it behind the honey- 
suckle bank until I waved him in at 
the last sunset minute. When 1 told 
him I had no ducks he looked at the 
stool and said, “I knowed I shoulda 
come down and set it for you. Might 
as well a done it, too. Darned fool 
heifer didn’t calve anyway. You 
didn’t get nothing, huh, not even a 
baldpate? Well, I figured you couldn’t 
be doing too much. Saw you left your 
shell box back in your car. Didn’t hear 
no shooting neither. But I thought 
you must be doing something, or 
you’da quit. You said this morning 
if they wasn’t flying you wouldn’t 
stick it out, not on no miserable day 
like this.” 

I said it hadn’t been too bad a day, 
not bad at all. eno 
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SrHAIGHI BOURBON WHISKEY • 8 YEARS OLD • 86.8 PROOF • HIRAM WALKER 8 SONS INC., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


but not on your bourbon 


WALKERS 
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Walker’s DeLuxe is aged in charred-oak casks 
for eight long years, twice as long as many other 
bourbons. Its extra years make it extra mellow. 
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Bob Hope, distinguished Rolex owner and star of “The Facts of Life,” 
a Panama-Frank Production, released through United Artists. 
American Rolex Watch Corp. • 580 Fifth Avenue ■ New York, N. Y. 
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LIGHT 
TOUCH AT 
UCLA 

G lowing like organized fire- 
flies, 3,600 UCLA stu- 
dents put on one of the bright 
half-time shows that high- 
light their night football 
games. Using flashlights and 
eight color filters, the cheer- 
ing section obeys rapid-fire 
instructions to present such 
scenes as waving palm trees, 
pitched baseballs and even a 



ogue, all accompanied by 
big sound effects and music. 


PAotoffrapfts by Pkil Balk 
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The champion of stay-fresh fibers in J&F topcoats. 1 

Sportscastcr Bud Palmer, on the extreme left, joins J 
The reason? Kodel is the liveliest polyester fiber ^ 


J&F Tripper Continental topcoat.*! in checks or plaids. 50% Kodel polyester, 50% wool. Kodel 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. INC., SUBSIDIARY OF EAS 





.odel throws wrinkles for a loss . . . leads the league in neatness ! 
nd F to cheer Kodel in the handsome new woolen-hlend topcoat, 
it. Makes these topcoats stay fresher. . .look and feel richer, too. 

the trademark for Eastman polyester fiber. Only the fiber is made by Eastman, not the fabric or clothing shown here. 
MAN KODAK COMPANY, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEWYORK 16,N.Y. 




J: Hey, listen to these scouting repents! J & F are the players to watch. A tnple threat, J ^ F and Kodel. 
J F' s passwg offensive is phenomenal . F: IVe really thread the old needle . . . look, our TRIPPER topcoats are 
the first with KODEL polyester. PFe've the new shorter coats, the new shapes. Our checks and plaids make 
last year s topcoat look like . . . well, like last year. J: The touchdown twins in men's fashioTi, that's us.” 

Joseph & Feiss has the know-how of 1 19 years as a men’s tailor. The best stores carry these J & F Tripper topcoats in a blend of 50% Kodel polvcstcr and 
50% wool. Most J &F topcoats 26U to 565 (slightly higher in West | . At stores below : ( For .stores in other cities write J & F, P. O. ;<I5968, Cleveland, Oliio) 
New York, John David; Philadelphia, Strawhridge d: Clothier; Boston, Kennedy’s; Detroit, The J. L. Hudson Ctiinpanv; Pittsburgh, Kaufiiiann’s; 
Cleveland, May Co.; Buffalo, William Hcngcter Co.; Portland, Lipman's; Dallas, Reynolds Penland; New Orleans, D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd. ; Miami, 
Burdine's; Kansas City. Rothschild’s; Los Angeles, Desmond’s. 



now with miracle ChemAloy 


Today’s Valvolinc in its bright new package is 
now fortified with miracle ChemAloy . . . 
a development of advanced research to make 
sure your engine stays clean, resists wear, 
delivers top power. 

Automotive engineers know Valvoline as the 


motor oil with the world’s longest record of 
success. World’s First Motor Oil ever — and 
still the finest! 

Change now to Valvoline with Chemaloy — 
unconditionally guaranteed at belter service 
stations, new car dealers and garages. 
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Photographs by Art Shay 


T his is Ben Kerner,” said Ben Kerner the other 
day, “This is the symbol of what started from noth- 
ing. Today I’m a national figure. I could have been a 
national bum.” Today Kerner, a darkly intent talker 
with the swift, clever, rapturous face of a Yiddish char- 
acter actor, a triumphant laugh and a whining, exclam- 
atory voice which modulates from an outrageous shout 
to a fierce whisper in a sentence shorter than this, has 
built the St. Louis Hawks, which he owns, into a million- 
dollar business and the most successful franchise in pro- 
fessional basketball. “The best franchise,” Kerner ex- 
plains, “is the one that makes the most money, not the 
one that wins the most games. That’s all this thing 
revolves around. You can only exist if you sell tickets. 
Nothing else.” 

Kerner brought the Hawks to St. Louis in 1955 after 
10 desperate years of not selling tickets in Buffalo, his 
home, in Tri-Cities (Moline and Rock Island, 111., Dav- 
enport, Iowa) and Milwaukee. He was $165,000 in the 
hole, had never drawn a salary or taken a vacation. Now 
that Kerner can afford vacations he doesn’t enjoy them. 
“I can’t relax unless I’m doing something,” he says. “I 
can’t wait for tomorrow to start when I go to bed.” “Ben 
has on his night table a pencil and a little book,” Ker- 
ner’s mother says. “Middle of the night I can hear him 
write something.” Kerner, who is 43, lives with his wid- 
owed mother. He has never married. 

continued 


‘YOU’RE 
LOOKING AT 
SUCCESS’ 

So says Ben Kerner, and he’s right. The 
voluble owner of the Hawks has created the 
most profitable franchise in pro basketball 

by GILBERT ROGIN 
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BASKETBALL SUCCESS contviUeil 

There are three bad weeks in show 
business: Holy Week, Christmas 
Week and a week in Milwaukee. Ker- 
ner played Milwaukee four years, fin- 
ished last in the Western Division of 
the National Basketball Association 
four years. “We worked and hustled 
and drew 360 opening night.” he 
says. “After that it fell off. No, that's 
not true. You can make a big thing 
bigger. You can’t make an ordinary 
thing big. You can’t publicize a fu- 
neral, but you can glamorize it.” 

“wanted!” Kerner advertised 
in the Milwaukee papers, “Basketball 
Fans. No Experience Necessary.” 
During a coffee shortage he tried giv- 
ing away coffee retailing at a 

jar to women purchasing $1 tickets. 
“Meaning,” he say.s, “if you hated 
basketball you could still make an 
8d profit. .A.nd this is a woman’s sport. 
To see those guys running around in 
their shorts, that’s really something. 
I should have thrown in bus fare. 

“1 can incite a riot faster than any- 
one. I can’t incite nothing in Mil- 
waukee. In Milwaukee they said the 
guy’s a lunatic. This is a nut. In St. 
Louis they say; This is a genius. I do 
a lot of funny things. I call myself 
Benny the Boob. I camouflage my- 
self. I fight with referees, fire coaches, 
tear programs. You sell yourself as a 
character, you get space. .lack Benny 
changes his act. Gleason changes his. 
Not Kerner. 1 got Kernerisms!” He 
also has an imitator, a sure sign of 
success, who mimics Kerner at ban- 
quets. In turn. Kerner, when he runs 
low on Kernerisms, imitates his imi- 
tator. 

“Not everybody likes me,” Kerner 
says. ‘T don't intend it. What am 1? 
An angel? God? Here, if I back my 
car out of tlie garage it’s news. In 
Milwaukee I could crawl on my 
knees, T couldn’t get three lines in the 
paper. In Milwaukee I tell them that 
my biggest disappointment was that 
I was a failure in Milwaukee. I never 
knock. I got to tell the people they’re 
great. I got to tell them they’re a 
great sports town. They didn’t know 
whether we were playing in the munic- 
ipal league or on wheelchairs! 

’T came to St. Louis on a gamble,” 
Kerner says. “There was no other 
place to go. Everybody left here, 
they said. What’s his angle? they 
said. My angle! I’sn trying to stay 
alive. This is success. You’re looking 


at success. This isn’t the story of the 
Hawks. This is the story of me. I out- 
drew the Browns. I have the second- 
best attendance in the league, and 
I’m sixth in capacity. I’ll sell 3,500 
season tickets this year.” Indeed, his 
has been called a Horatio Alger story. 
“Horatio Alger?” Kerner gags. ‘T 
don’t get the reference. Who does he 
play for?” 

Why Kerner and the Hawks suc- 
ceeded in St. Louis cannot, of course, 
be scientifically determined. In Ker- 
ner’s opinion, population has a lot 
to do with it. “Why’s a major league 
town a major league town?” he asks, 
rhetorically. “Population. You can 
only get a certain amount of people 
to an attraction, and every year you 
lose 15*^ of them. Why? They move 
away, lose interest, take up golf, buy 
a boat, join a country club, lose their 
job, buy a home and can’t afford it. 
We had this girl and fellow, met at a 
Hawks game. They sat next to each 
other. They fell in love, got married. 
Then they couldn’t afford tickets. 
They had to buy furniture! I ro- 
manced them. I paid for their honey- 
moon. I’m a smart guy?” 

Dance bands, tennis and fireworks 

“In reverse, the other thing’s hap- 
pening. There’s a continual turnover. 
Eventually, if you don’t have a big 
city, you play yourself out. That’s 
why I’m trying to build in other cat- 
egories.” Last season, for instance, 
Kerner staged 18 special attractions 
at no extra charge after his basket- 
ball games: principally, such bands 
as Harry .lames, Sammy Kaye, Duke 
Ellington and Count Basie. This year 
he’s adding Jack Kramer’s tennis 
troupe and Althea Gibson. “You got 
to give the people more than just a 
place to go,” he says. “Only about 
half the people stay for the dancing, 
but it’s like Bill Veeck’s scoreboard. 
If they come only for the fireworks, 
O.K. The hell with the baseball. Sell 
tickets and have a fireworks night.” 

Another reason for Kerner’s success 
is that he devotes all of his time and 
abundant energy to basketball. “I am 
the only owner in basketball,” he 
says, “with no other business. Basket- 
ball is my business. I found out one 
thing in life, and nobody knows more 
about themselves than I do : I succeed 
only in the thing I devote all my time 
to. I don’t need anything else. 

“What have I got an exclusive on? 
I got an exclusive on hard work? If 


you work for me I want complete ded- 
ication. I’m the hardest person to 
work for. I’m the easiest person to 
work for. You work nights. You work 
Saturday. You work Sunday. Around 
sport, people become discussers. They 
just like to sit around and talk. They 
become part of the deal. Here every- 
body works. Other people play golf, 
gamble, get drunk, keep a dozen 
broads. I want results. In sports it's 
too late to rectify mistakes. 

“I know nothing but basketball. I 
don’t want to know anything else. I’m 
competing. We’re all competing for 
the same dollar. There’s no other bat- 
tle. Basketball hasn't had it easy. I 
haven’t had it easy. It’s a tough busi- 
ness. You can't get mad at money. It 
ain’t no ham sandwich. I pay for re- 
sults. Nobody buys tickets today on 
yesterday’s victories. One thing I've 
learned in this business: keep beating 
them. Pro basketball is like a New 
York nightclub. It’s easy to get into 
but hard to get out. There are no 
moral victories in sport. When all's 
said and done, you have to win on 
the court. 

“I’ve got no personal feeling when 
it comes to the success of this thing. 
You can’t let your feeling overshadow 
your thinking. If people assure you 
they’ll buy tickets win or lose, it 
would be different. You got to win to 
survive. What am I running, the Sal- 
vation Army? Once I had a terrific 
memory. I've trained my memory not 
to remember anything. This is a de- 
tail business.” 

Kerner is a relentless, ingenious pro- 
moter, except when Detroit, a poor 
attraction, comes to town. “What am 
I going to do? Create a flood?” All of 
his games, including exhibitions, are 
broadcast: many are televised. Ker- 
ner is sponsored by Busch Bavarian 
Beer. “You got to have your extras,” 
he says, “your sponsor, your game 
program, or you can't open. You can 
never take in enough at the box office 
to pay your overhead.” He has three 
radio show's featuring himself, his cur- 
rent coach, Paul Seymour, and his 
star, Bob Pettit. One show is on 52 
weeks a year. He sells season tickets 
on a buy-iiow-pay-later plan and pays 
the financing. He has clinics. His play- 
ers speak before business and frater- 
nal groups. “Our guys don’t have 
mike fright,” Kerner says proudly. 
“We got nothing but announcers.” 

Despite the noise, commotion and 
eonUnued 
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No weight for the warm-up when your jacket's of 
Flin Flon Canadian wilderness cloth by Lakeland. 
This is Greenwood’s famous Brilliance 2000, all 
combed cotton for rich luster, tightly woven for wind 
resistance and durability, in a special new wash-and-wear 
version with Zelan® for lasting water repellency. 
in GREENWOOD MILLS, INC,, ^ 

1P\ III West 40tli Street, New York GREMwODD 
SA 18, New York, Oxford 5-2626. 
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Jackets of Flin Flon. lined in colorful rayon paisley print, 
quilted with Nylo-Tlicrm interlining of nylon and Dacron 
polyester fiber for added warmth, Left: Flin Flon Clicker; 
$22,95. Right: Flin Flon Tyrol; $19.95. Colors for both: Sand, 
Eggshell and Loden. Sizes 36 to 46. 

L.\REL,\KD WEEK - October 21st to 29th. Featuring 
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wear seen at Squaw Valley, site of the V’lII Winter Olympics. 
At belter stores everywhere. Or write Lakeland Mlg. Co., 
Sheboygan, Wise. 
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"SMILE?” SAYS HAWKS' OWNER K'RNER. 


BASKETBALL SUCCESS continued 

shrewdness, many people consider 
Kerner a “sweet, impulsive, generous 
guy.” “That’s some man,” Pettit has 
said. “Boy, he’s great.” He lends his 
players money for cars and home.s, 
buys them clothes and presents, sends 
flowers when their wives have babies. 
“Larry Foust was in this league 10 
years,” Kerner says. “He had three 
children while he played with other 
teams, and nobody ever sent flowers. 
My mother sent Mrs. Foust flowers. 
She cried like a baby. Our players 
wound up with more money than 
Boston after losing to them in the 
playofl' finals last season. I kicked in 
$fi,000. It was against league rules. 
I’ll never do it again. I made a boo- 
boo. But I got to do something oth- 
ers won’t do.” Pettit has given Kor- 
ner a SI, 000 stereo. “Just a little 
something,” Pettit wrote, “to show 
my appreciation and gratitude for 
tlie many wonderful ways you have 
helped me.” 

Kerner often hands out mail in the 
dressing room and lingers to kid and 
kibitx. “I got to be a mailman, a 
clown? Dale Long said when he was 
with the Giants Stoneham never 
talked to him. What would it kill him 
to say hello? The players have got to 
be with you. You got to show them 
you’re interested.” 

In the last four years the Hawks 
have won their division four times, 
the world championship once and 
have the best won-and-lost record 
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in the NBA, with the exception of 
the Boston Celtics. Yet the team has 
only two members remaining from 
the 1957-58 champions, Pettit and 
Cliff Hagan. Aside from this year’s 
rookies and Pettit and A1 Ferrari, the 
team was put together by trades and 
cash. “The cheapest thing you can 
buy is talent,” Kerner says. He calls 
the owners of the other teams almost 
daily, snilling for trades. “Some days 
I make five or six nonsensical calls,” 
he says. “I watch the papers. A guy 
lost three straight. I call him up. 
‘Jeez, it’s tough,’ I say. I talk fast. I 
don’t tell them nothing they can’t 
find out anyway. But I listen.” 

Kerner is celebrated for firing his 
coaches. (“Don't say fire,” he w’inces. 
"Say replace.”) He has had six at St. 
Louis. “Coaching basketball,” he ex- 
plains, “is one of the most difficult 
jobs in sport. You’re everything: 
public relations, traveling secretary, 
chaplain, manager. You sit on the 
court.You’reexposed.You’rehandling 
All -Americas — spoiled, glamorized, 
cover-story All-Americas. If a coach 
gets in a rut, he starts pressing, makes 
things worse. With a new man, there’s 
no pressure, the players are loose. 
Sometimes you have to change coach- 
es because it changes the atmosphere, 
the tempo around the team.” 

Kerner’s first coach at St. Louis 
was Red llolzrnan. He lasted a year 
and a half. “I had to replace Red,” 
Kerner explains. “The club was way 
down. Red was way down. It w'as just 
that sometimes you lose the grip.” 


Kerner considered replacing him with 
Alex Hannum, a front-line reserve. 
“I never liked Hannum,” Kerner 
says. “He was a real tough hombre. I 
couldn't justify making him coach.” 
Kerner picked, instead, nice guy Sla- 
ter Martin. Martin tried to be a play- 
er-coach for several games but found 
he was not equal to it and would 
rather just play. “I felt, under the 
circumstances,” Kerner says, “that 
Hannum the best man. We’ve 
got a tough club to coach. Hannum 
w'anted it. Martin’s in the record 
book as coaching eight games; he 
coached maybe three. Actually, Han- 
num was in charge. I couldn't change 
that quick. It would have looked like 
I was out of my mind.” 

Hannum won the championship 
and got a two-year contract, but aft- 
er another year he decided he wanted 
more money or he would stay in the 
construction business. “Construction 
business!” Kerner says. “He’s a car- 
penter-hammer and nails. That’s 
it, I said. And the door was closed. 
He did a hell of a job, but he never 
was my type of guy. But you always 
like a guy when he’s winning, hate a 
guy when he’s losing. I’m talking 
businesswise. I didn’t feel safe with 
him. He wasn’t loyal.” 

At the start of the 1958 59 sea- 
son came Andy Phillip. He lasted 10 
games. “You could see once we start- 
ed he didn’t have it.” Kerner says. 
“He didn’t mix. Practice over, out 
he went. We were six and four, but 
we had no zip, no desire. I offered the 



job to Easy Ed Macauley. We win 
the division by 16 games. Last season 
we win again by 15, but our club 
doesn’t look good winning. I re- 
placed Macauley. I made him vice- 
presideiit. Now he resigned that to 
devote himself to a business career. 
General Motors is plenty worried.'’ 
(“Resigned!” says Kerner’s mother. 
“When did he ever work? Easy Ed 
is right.”) 

“I like Macauley,” Kerner insists. 
“He’s sincere, loyal, religious, but he 
didn't have the guts. He didn’t look 
for this as a future. Seymour becomes 
available, resigns from Syracuse, calls 
me. He thinks there’s a future here. 
Basketball is also his future. I do feel 
Paul’s a better coach than Macauley. 
Plus, this is his life. I gave him a 
three-year contract. Now we’re tak- 
ing him out to dinner everywhere. 
Fattening him up for the kill.” 

Indeed, it has become a joke. When 
St. Louis played its first exhibition 
(“Call it preseason,” pleads Kerner) 
game of the year in Evansville, Ind., 
Seymour rode a fire truck in a parade 
from the airport to the hotel. “I’ve 
lost a lot of coaches,” Kerner said, 
“but this’ll be the first one that 
fell off a fire engine. And they’ll 
blame me, too. But this parade’s a 
hell of a thing. We save $12 on cabs!” 
When Seymour appeared for his first 
radio program the announcer said, 
“Great to have you here, Coach. . . .” 
“Coach?” deadpanned Seymour. 
“Didn’t you read today’s papers?” 

Kerner is hurt by the criticism he 


gets for firing coaches. “What’s the 
big deal?” he says. “They weren’t 
coaches until I made them coaches. 
What are you supposed to do, live 
with a guy until he breaks you? Bet- 
ter we should be failures? So they 
should say nice things? What do I 
run here, an old folks’ home?” 

Besides his many trades and 
coaches, Kerner is best known for the 
agonies he suffers during a game. He 
smokes furiously, indiscriminately, 
tears up programs, chews gum and 
mints, fights with referees, rival 
coaches. “If I didn’t tear up pro- 
grams they’d think I was losing in- 
terest,” he says. “They bring me pro- 
grams to tear up. Everybody’s look- 
ing at me. They go home happy!” 

Home for Kerner is a four-TV 
apartment in a residential hotel on 
St. Louis’ Forest Park. “One of the 
reasons I was able to gamble and 
win,” he says, “was I wasn’t married. 
I can always start all over again. Call 
mother, tell her I won’t be home for 
dinner.” Helen Kerner is ashrewd, hu- 
morous lady whom Ben calls “my 
chairman of the board.” When Ker- 
ner changed sponsors from Falstaff 
to Anheuser-Busch, she went to the 
brewery, as she says, “to see if the 
money’s good. All I saw was streets 
and streets of barrels and railroads. 
Ben, I said, the money’s good.” 

Kerner’s recreation is limited to 


long early-morning walks in Forest 
Park, an occasional rubdown (“My 
mother calls it a rubout”) and 
“schmoozing” with the boys. "I’ve 
never had dinner in anyone’s home 
in St. T.,ouls in the last five years,” he 
says. “A lot of instances you have to 
be a loner. Otherwise you get to the 
point where you have to answer a lot 
of questions. I came here to do a job 
in sports, not to be a social lion. Ac- 
tually, sometimes you can be lonely, 
with people you don’t know calling, 
Ben! Mr. Kerner! How’s the team? If 
I joined a country club — they want 
me to join — I’d be too common. This 
way you’re a little mysterious. What 
can they say to hurt you? Who’s my 
best friend? I don’t ... I got a zil- 
lion friends. But you’re lonely only 
when you have nothing to do.” 

The other night he stood outside 
the arena in Evansville watching the 
fans line up at the ticket windows. “I 
get a big thrill out of this,” he said. 
“This is achievement. This is a ro- 
mantic business. This is a business of 
dreams.” 

The next morning his mother, who 
had listened to the Evansville game 
on the radio, told Kerner that his 
.sportscasters hadn’t plugged the first 
preseason game in St. Louis. “What 
do they think we are — a public serv- 
ice?” Kerner exploded. “It’s a battle, 
a battle, a battle.” 
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SCOUTING REPORTS. 


BOSTON 

CELTICS 

COACH: RED AUERBACH 

LIFETIME NBA RECORD: WON SSS, LOST 390 

Yes, Bob Cousy and Bill Sharman are 
a year older but this is still the finest 
basketball team ever assembled. Last 
year the Celtics had 17- and 7-game 
winning streaks and easily won their 
fourth consecutive Eastern Division 
championship. They look even better 
this season. Jim Loscutoff has recovered 
completely from a slipped disk opera- 
tion, and a full season of Loscutoff adds 
power up front. This also permits Red 
Auerbach to use Frank Ramsey as a 
sixth man instead of as a starter. So 
Ramsey will again be the most danger- 
ous substitute in the NBA. Bill Russell 
can hardly improve on defense and gets 
better every year on offense. Boston’s 
first draft choice, Tom Sanders, has re- 
bounded and scored well in exhibition 
games and he may be an alternate start- 
er before the year is over. The Jones 
boys (Sam and K.C.) may play alter- 


SYRACUSE 

NATIONALS 

LIFETIME NBA RECORD: WON 96, LOST 47 

The fastest backcourt in the league — 
rapidly becoming one of the slickest as 
well— and the still magnificent Dolph 
Schayes are Syracuse’s chief claims to a 
playoff spot this season. The guards are 
Larry Costello, Hal Greer, Dick Barnett 
and A1 Bianchi, the last two somewhat 
erratic, but all good ball handlers and 
breakaway runners. After a year of sea- 
soning, Barnett should begin to perform 
close to the potential of his excellent 
change-of-pace maneuvers and long- 
range shooting. Schayes, in his 12th sea- 
son, may be a half step slower than he 
was. but his intense competitiveness 
easily compensates for this. In the other 
corner, sadly, there is no George Yard- 
ley this year. George has retired, and 
the best New Coach Alex Hannum can 
hope for is, “Maybe we can replace him 
with three men of varied ability.” The 
three will come from among Bob Hop- 



Tom Heinsohn 


nate quarters with Cousy and Sharman 
this year, a system that worked well in 
last season’s playoffs with Philadelphia; 
they would be first-string anywhere else 
in the league. Tom Heinsohn is now an 
authentic All-Star, an intense, all- 
round competitor, and Gene Conle)' 
adds defensive and rebounding strength 
up front. Often Undervalued, too, is 
Auerbach’s tested skill in handling his 
players. Boston is best in the back- 
court, best in the forecourt and undeni- 
ably the best in the Eastern Division. 


Sob Cousy 
Bill Sharman 

LEADING REBOUNDERS^ 

Bill Russell 
Tom Heinsohn 
Gene Conley 

ASSIST LEADERS* 

Bob Cousy 
Bill Russell 
K. C. Jones 

'Denotes pei-game average 





24.0 

10.6 

8.3 


LOST 


2 

5 

4 

1 

2 

30 


LEADING SCORERS* 


kins, Barney Cable, Joe Roberts, Cal 
Ramsey and Dave Gambee, all strong, 
capable men but none with Yardley’s 
rare scoring touch. In the pivot, John- 
ny Kerr is often surprisingly effective 
against the Russells and Chamberlains, 
just as often does poorly against weaker 
rivals. Swede Halbrook, 7 feet 3, w'ill 
spell Kerr adequately after he becomes 
familiar with NBA personnel. Hannum 
has an aggressive, inspirational style. 
He seldom fails to get the most out of 
players. It's an edge Syracuse will need. 


Dolph Schayes 22,5 

George Yardley 20.2 

John Kerr 14.7 

LEADING REBOUNDERS* 

Dolph Schayes 12.8 

John Kerr 12.2 

George Yardley 7.8 

ASSIST LEADERS* 

Larry Costello 6.3 

Dolph Schayes 3.4 

Dick Barnett 2.8 


'Denotes per-game average 
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—EASTERN DIVISION. 


PHILADELPHIA 

WARRIORS 

COACH: NEIL JOHNSTON 

LIFETIME NBA RECORD; WON 4S, LOST 26 

Wilt Chamberlain was chiefly responsi- 
ble for the NBA’s 23% rise in attend- 
ance last season and totally responsible 
for Philadelphia’s rise from fourth to sec- 
ond place in their division. He scored 
50 or more points in seven games, more 
than 40 in 28 games. He set records in 
rebounding, total points and other im- 
portant categories, and though he still 
does not play basketball with any ap- 
parent enjoyment his pride pushes him 
to peak effort. Even with Wilt, how- 
ever, the big step for the Warriors — 
from second to first place — seems be- 
yond their abilities. Their first five may 
be a match for Boston, but the bench 
is not. Guy Rodgers and Tom Gola are 
a nice blend of playmaking, speed and 
scoring in the backcourt. Paul Arizin 
has few equals up front, and ex-Hawk Ed 
Conlin should play more here than he 
would have played in St. Louis and thus 



NEW YORK 
KNICKERBOCKERS 


COACH: CARL BRAUN 

LIFETIME NBA RECORD: WON 19, LOST 29 

There is no better example than the 
Knicks of the fact that a winner in pro 
ball must have a big, mobile, intelligent 
center. The Knicks have everything 
else, and they have finished last in their 
division in three of the past four sea- 
sons despite excellent use of their 
strength and fine tactical attempts to 
cover up this one weakness. They now 
have rookie Darrall Imhoff to alternate 
with Charlie Tyra, but all Imhoff’s train- 
ing has been in West Coast control- 
style bail and he has a lot to learn. 
Tyra improved considerably last year, 
especially in his outside shooting, but 
still does not handle the ball well. Else- 
where, this club is certainly sound. 
Willie Naulls and Kenny Sears shoot 
and rebound with the best. Sears put 
on some weight during the summer, 
should not weaken by midseason as 
he has in the past. Rookie Dave Budd 



has a good chance of regaining the fine 
form he showed two years ago with the 
Syracuse Nationals. But the hectic pace 
of pro ball demands topflight bench sup- 
port and Philadelphia’s is only so-so. .Joe 
Graboski, Andy Johnson and Vern Hat- 
ton don’t save ball games the way Bos- 
ton’s substitutes do, and they don't win 
many on their own. The Warriors were 
not able to beat either Boston or St. Lou- 
is over the season last year and they will 
not do it this time. In a short playoff 
series, however, they might beat anyone. 



Wilt Chamberlain 37.6 

Paul Arizin 22.3 

Tom Gola 15.0 

LEADING REBOUNDERS* 

Wilt Chamberlain 26.9 

Tom Gola 10.4 

Paul Arizin 8.6 

ASSIST LEADERS* 

Guy Rodgers 7.1 

Tom Gola 5.5 

Wilt Chamberlain 2.3 


‘Oenoles per-game average 


KNICKERBOCKERS VS. 
OPPONENTS 195S-60 


W0^ LOST 

Boston 1 12 

Philadelphia 4 9 

Syracuse 2 II 

St. Louis 3 6 

Detroit 5 4 

Minneapolis 5 4 

Cincinnati 7 2 

Totals 27 48 


LEADING SCORERS* 


and Mike Farmer are strong alternates. 
Richie Guerin is one of the highest- 
scoring guards in the league, defends 
well and is beginning to fill the role of 
playmaker with speed and deception. 
Jack George is a capable sidekick for 
him, and rookie Bob McNeill has a nice 
outside shot. Kelly Coleman comes to 
pro ball from Kentucky Wesleyan with 
the reputation of being hard to handle 
and a marvelous shooter. In exhibitions 
thus far he has shown neither trait. 
The Knicks will do well to finish third. 


Richie Guerin 21.8 

Willie Neulls 21.3 

Ken Sears 18.5 

LEADING REBOUNDERS* 

Willie Naulls 14.2 

Ken Sears 13.7 

Charlie Tyra 8.1 

ASSIST LEADERS* 

Richie Guerin 6.3 

Carl Braun 5.0 

Jack George 3.5 


'Oenoles per-game aveiage 
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PRO BASKETBALL continued 


SCOUTING REPORTS. 


MM 


ST. LOUIS 
HAWKS 


COACH: PAUL SEYMOUR 

LIFETIME NBA RECORD: WON 1S9. LOST 124 

No team has ever won a divisional title 
in the NBA as easily as the Hawks have 
won their last two— by 16 games in 
1959-60 and by 15 games in 1958-59. 
And what is to stop them from winning 
their fifth consecutive title this year? 
Nothing. Bob Pettit still retains the 
light and accurate touch with his push 
shot, still tears rebounds from the back- 
boards with the league’s best. Clyde 
Lovellette is big (6 feet 9) and blocky 
(235 pounds), and Cliff Hagan has im- 
proved in every department in each of 
his five years in the league. Recently 
acquired Woody Sauldsberry should get 
over his sulks, away from Philly, and be a 
big help. This front line guarantees the 
Hawks 70 points a game. Slater Martin 
retired after last season, and the back- 
court will need a hustler in his place. 
John McCarthy, A1 Ferrari, Sihugo 
Green and Ernie Beck are the capable 



candidates. Up front Larry Foust and 
Dave Piontek are fine spot players. Rook- 
ies Len Wilkens, who played for Provi- 
dence College last year, and Fred La 
Cour, from San Francisco, will probably 
stick with the club and could improve it. 
As usual, the Hawks have a new coach. 
This time it’s Paul Seymour, one of the 
very best in the business, who has every 
quality of skill and temperament the 
job demands. The Hawks may run a 
bit more this season, and they’ll prob- 
ably run right away with their division. 


HAWKS VS. OPPONENTS 
1959-60 

WON LOST 

Boston 3 6 

Philadelphia 5 4 

Syracuse 5 4 

New York 6 3 

Detroit 8 5 

Minneapolis 10 3 

Cincinnati 9 4 

ToUIs 46 29 

LEADING SCORERS' 


Bob Pettit 26.1 

Cliff Hagan 24.8 

Clyde Lovellette 20.3 

LEADING REBOUNDERS* 

Bob Pettit 16.9 

Cliff Hagan 10.7 

Clyde Lovellette 10.6 

ASSIST LEADERS* 

Slater Martin 5.2 

John McCarthy 4.4 

Cliff Hagan 4.0 

'benotes per-game average 




LOS ANGELES 
LAKERS 

COACH: FRED SCHAUS 

LIFETIME NBA RECORD; WON 0, LOST 0 

The Lakers will be a new team this sea- 
son, playing in a new town and in the 
second largest arena (capacity 14,871) in 
the NBA. It is also possible that the 
Lakers will be the most improved team 
in the league. In 1959-60, playing as the 
Minneapolis Lakers, they lost 20 of their 
first 28 games and never fully recovered. 
They finished third, 21 games behind 
the Hawks but only five behind second- 
place Detroit. This year the Lakers have 
a new coach: Fred Schaus, formerly of 
West Virginia, where he developed All- 
Americas Rod Hundley and Jerry West, 
both now with Los Angeles. Elgin Bay- 
lor. Rudy La Russo, Tom Hawkins and 
rookie Howie Jolliff are good cornermen, 
and Baylor, of course, can play any- 
where. But Ray Felix and Jim Krebs 
are barely adequate in the pivot. Felix, 
6 feet 11, averaged only 7.3 points per 
game last year, and Krebs is not a strong 



rebounder. Hundley, Frank Selvy and 
Bob Leonard are sound backcourt men, 
and West should be one of the best 
in the league— even in his first year. 
He and Hundley obviously are well 
schooled in Schaus’s fast-break pat- 
terns, but the team needs better re- 
bounding if it is going to use this weap- 
on effectively. The Lakers’ travel sched- 
ule — toughest in the NBA — may well 
affect their play as the season progresses. 
They will travel more than 68,000 
miles before playoff time next March. 


LAKERS VS. OPPONENTS 


1959-60 

WON LOST 
Boston 1 8 

Philadelptiia 2 7 

Syracuse 1 8 

New York 4 5 

St. Louis 3 10 

Detroit 6 7 

Cincinnati 8 5 

Totals 25 50 


LEADING SCORERS* 


Elgin Baylor 29.6 

Rudy La Russo 13.7 

Rod Hundley 12.8 

LEADING REBOUNDERS* 

Elgin Baylor 16.4 

Rudy La Russo 9.6 

Tom Hawkins 6.2 

ASSIST LEADERS* 

Rod Hundley 4.6 

Elgin Baylor 3.5 

Bob Leonard 3.5 

'Denotes per-game average 
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— WESTERN DIVISION. 


DETROIT 

PISTONS 


LIFETIME NBA RECORD: WON 17, LOST 24 

The Pistons have been second in the 
Western Division for two of the past 
three seasons, but either the Lakers or 
the Royals should beat them out of that 
spot this year. New Coach Dick Mc- 
Guire says the Pistons “are going to run 
harder than we ever have before. We’ll 
gamble on defense by crashing both 
backboards and jam up the middle.” 
But defense was never a strong point 
with this team anyway. Center Walter 
Dukes has yet to learn how to avoid 
incurring fatal foul penalties. He was 
thrown out 20 times in 66 games last 
year. Bailey Howell should be even bet- 
ter after a fine first season, and Gene 
Shue, who averaged 22.8 last year, and 
Chuck Noble give the Pistons good scor- 
ing punch in the backcourt. Elsewhere, 
however, Coach McGuire has troubles. 
Shellie McMillon and Archie Dees still 
have to prove they are first-rank corner 


CINCINNATI 

ROYALS 


COACH: CHARLES WOLF 

LIFETIME NBA RECORD: WON 0, LOST 0 

The only important question here is: 
how much difference will Oscar Robert- 
son make? Despite Robertson’s remark- 
able collegiate record, there are still 
many pros who doubt he will be out- 
standing as a performer in the NBA. 
These skeptics are in for some surprises. 
Robertson will at last have teammates 
who approach him in ability. He will 
not be obliged to attempt every team 
function full time : rebounding, play- 
making, scoring and so on. He will sur- 
prise most with his playmaking ability, 
especially if he continues to start in the 
backcourt. There, at 6 feet 5, he is going 
to overpower many smaller rivals and 
outmaneuver the bigger ones. Hopefully, 
too, being a pro will have a restraining 
and maturing influence on his court be- 
havior. Elsewhere, except for Bob Boo- 
zer, this is the same team that won only 
19 games last year, and Boozer will not 



men, and rookies Ron Johnson and 
Jackie Moreland will be no help for a 
long time. There is hope for Johnson, 
but rival players are going to discover 
quickly that Moreland has only one ef- 
fective move on offense and is weak in- 
deed on defense. The backcourt support 
is nearly all inexperienced in NBA-style 
ball also. Willie Jones, from Northwest- 
ern, and Frank Case, from Dayton, are 
rookies, and Don Ohl has been playing 
in the industrial league. The basic prob- 
lems are all a long way from solution. 


PISTONS VS. OPPONENTS 
1959-60 


WON LOST 

Boston 0 9 

Philadelphia 2 7 

Syracuse 4 5 

New York 4 5 

St Louis 5 8 

Minneapolis 7 6 

Cincinnati 8 5 

Totals 30 45 


LEADING SCORERS* 

Gene Shue 22.8 

Bailey Howell 17.8 

Walter Dukes 15.2 


LEADING REBOUNDERS* 


Walter Dukes 13.4 

Bailey Howell 10.5 

Shellie McMillon 5.6 

ASSIST LEADERS* 

Dick McGuire 5.3 

Chuck Noble 4.6 

Gene Shue 3.9 

’Denotes per-game average 



be much help until he learns to use his 
size effectively instead of crouching 
around the floor like baseball’s Eddie 
Stanky at the plate. Phil Jordon and 
Wayne Embry are erratic and slow pivot 
men. Jack Twyman carries the front 
court, needs more support than Hub 
Reed can offer. Phil Rollins and the re- 
serve guards are at least adequate. For 
New Coach Charlie Wolf, who has much 
to learn about rival personnel, the key is 
Robertson. Oscar is capable of keeping 
the Royals in the fight for second place. 


ROYALS VS. OPPONENTS 


1959-60 

WON LOST 
Boston 1 8 

Philadelphia 0 9 

Syracuse 2 7 

New York 2 7 

St. Louis 4 9 

Detroit 5 8 

Minneapolis 5 8 

Totals 19 56 


LEADING SCORERS* 


Jack Twyman 31.2 

Phi! Jordon 13.4 

Arlen Bockhorn 10.5 

LEADING REBOUNDERS* 

Wayne Embry 9.5 

Jack Twyman 8.9 

Phil Jordon 8.3 

ASSIST LEADERS* 

Win Wilfong 3.8 

Jack Twyman 3.4 

Arlen Bockhorn 3.4 

’Denotes per-game average 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL / Alfred Wright 


Two ways 


to win a ball game 



The complexities of niodern football are such that a coach, to wirt consistently, 
must be at once imayinative anri superbly organized. Two of the best planners 
are Frank Broyles of Arkansas and Darrell Royal of Texas, whose teams met 
Saturday in one of the season’s most thrilling games. One Sports Illustrated 
reporter, .Morton Sharnik, and another, Jimmy Banks, stayed with Broyles 
and Royal, respectively, all last week. Here is their diary of the secret days 
preceding the game and, linally, the story of how the coaches' strategies worked 


B oth Frank Broyles and Darrell 
Royal play field-position foot- 
ball. It is not so important who has 
the ball but rather where he has it. 
Plays that begin within your own 
30-yard line seldom become touch- 
downs. Plays begun within the op- 
ponent’s 30 have a 50 % better chance. 
Both coaches have strong kickers, 
both quick-kick. 

Broyles Wants only fast, alert and 
agile men. The two heaviest starters 
barely reach 200 pounds. The backs 
all weigh less than 180. Once the 
season begins there are no scrim- 
mages and very little contact in prac- 
tice. Broyles’ teams are always 
stronger in the second half of a game. 
They give up short yardage and 
short passes, letting the fly struggle 
through yards of fly paper only to 
thwart him inches from the crumb. 
Royal does not believe in making 
drastic changes in offensive strategy 
once the season has begun. When 
the opposition gangs up on a play he 
develops modifications. In the Okla- 
homa game two weeks ago (final 
score: Texas 24, Oklahoma 0), the 
Sooners ganged up on Left Half Jack 
Collins as he went to the right on a 
pitchout. Royal surprised Oklahoma 
by having Collins take a pitchout on 
a dead run and then quick-kicking. 
The ball went 49 yards to the Okla- 
homa 13. But our story actually be- 
gins on yunday, Oct. 9, with Morion 

ARKANSAS' BROYLES ^hoUlS encour- 
agomont to his undermanned team. 


Sharnik reporting on Arkansas and 
Jimmy Banks on Texas: 

Arkansas, Sunday: At 8 a.m. Ar- 
kansas players started arriving at the 
field house. They ran out to the field 
for limbering up exercises and to run 
laps. After half an hour, they re- 
turned to the locker room and took 
hot showers and baths to relieve the 
aches and bruises from the day be- 
fore. Then it was time for church. All 
players are expected to attend. The 
players spent the afternoon with the 
coaches grading theBaylor game films. 

At 7 :30 p.m. Broyles returned from 
his weekly TV show in Little Rock. 
After a long talk wdth his coaches, 
Broyles decided that he was at fault 
for his team's poorest showing in two 
years. (Arkansas lost to Baylor, 28- 
14.) “I deployed the defense too far 
across the field trying to contain the 
Baylor passing. I made it easier for 
Baylor’s running game.” The coaches 
studied movies and discussed tactics 
until midnight. 

Texas, Sunday: Day off for the play- 
ers. Royal flew to Houston for his 
weekly TV show. At 2 p.m. assistant 
coaches gathered in Gregory Gym to 
go over the Oklahoma game films. 
Each man had his own projector and 
watched for his own specialty— line 
defense, offensive backs, etc. — grad- 
ing the players’ performances. Royal 
got back at 6. The coaches w'ent out 
to dinner, returned to view more 
films and listened to Scout Russell 
Coffee’s comments on Arkansas until 
10:30. No decisions were taken. 



Arkansas, Monday: A dayof movicsand 

meetings. Three projectors whirred 
intermittently from 7:30 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m. This was the day for set- 
ting the defenses for Texas. Two 
questions faced Broyles: flow would 
the Texas offense be deployed? What 
changes would Texas make in its of- 
fense after seeing Arkansas’ Baylor 
movies? Against Oklahoma, Texas 
had used the lonesome end for the 
first time. Arkansas, which had not 
met a lonely end, would have to modi- 
fy its defenses to cope with him. 
Broyles decided the defensive half- 
back would be responsible for the 
lonesome end. This would put an 
added burden on the mov'ing monster 
man (Defensive J’ullback Curtis Cox), 
a special device developed by Flori- 
da’s Ray Graves but improved by 
Broyles. Cox plays a wandering de- 
fensive position, sometimes at line- 
backer, sometimes charging in from 
what is normally a right en^f's posi- 
tion, sometimes from left end and at 
other times standing firm. The mon- 
ster, while at end, will alternately 
crash and hold without pattern, at- 
tempting to cause an offensive misfire. 
Broyles decided the monster would 
have to drop back when the wing- 
back is on the same side as the lone- 
some end. However, he must be ready 
to move in to contain a run. 

Texas, Monday: Royal breakfasted 
with Coaches Ellington and Coffee at 
7:30. At 8 all coaches saw Arkansas- 
TCU films from two weeks back. They 
watched until noon, interrupting the 
showing long enough for Royal to go 
to a blackboard and diagram his sug- 
gestions for offense. Royal noted a 
tendency of Arkansas halfbacks to 
play wide and move wider as the ball 
was snapped. This was vital in plan- 
ning the Texas attack. The end, Royal 
decided, would start to the outside, 
then bend in on a counterthrust, gain- 
ing a step on the defenders and fooling 
the safety man who presumably 
would have moved with the flow. 

By 3 p.m. the new wrinkles in the 
Texas offense had been sufficiently 
perfected to be shown to the squad. 
The team ran through the plays after 
Royal talked to them briefly about 
what to expect from Arkansas. 
Arkansas, Tuesday: “I tell yOU it’s 

starting early this week,” Broyles 
said. “I just don't have any appe- 
tite.” There was much to destroy hi.s 
appetite. Lance Alworth, his best 
back, was a doubtful starter: Billy 


Gramlich, offensive center, was defi- 
nitely out; both tackles had infected 
legs. End Les Letsinger, who punts 
when Alworth can’t, was out with a 
sore back and wouldn’t be able to suit 
up until later in the week. 

The quarterbacks went over the 
quarterback book. “We must pre- 
pare to run at Texas,” it said. “Last 
year our 41-49, 44-4G counter, 24-26 
trap, the swing pass and the jump 
pass were our most effective plays.” 

“Texas uses a three-deep defense,” 
the book said. “Its weakness is in the 
flats. We must take advantage of 
this.” The book suggested a 15-play 
repertoire emphasizing the counter- 
flow pass, the swing screen an d a series 
of inside running plays. Before prac- 
tice ended Broyles decided that he 
would have to have a new formation 
ready to spring on Texas should his 
offense break down. Headopted an un- 


balanced line with one end split, a for- 
mation he had used successfully in the 
Gator Bowl January 2, and one he 
hoped Royal had forgotten. 

Texas, Tuesday: Royal looked over 
his defensive coaches’ plans and ap- 
proved them. For the rest of the 
morning the coaches watched films. 

Royal’s biggest decision concerned 
the monster. He deduced, correctly, 
that the monster’s main function was 
to scare the other team into running 
into the side of Arkansas’ greater 
strength. The Arkansas line, the Tex- 
as coaches had noted, charges to the 
opposite side of where the monster 
stands. Royal decided to run right 
at him. If the strategy worked, the 
Arkansas line would be moving in 
the direction that would make the 
Texas blocks easier. 

To offset Arkansas’ gang-tackling 

eonliniced 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 

Royal decided on throw-back plays. 
The quarterback would move into 
the line, stop and toss the ball back 
to an end. And to take advantage of 
the tendency of the Arkansas half- 
backs to drift to the outside, Royal 
decided on quick short passes to the 
ends in the middle. This, generally, 
would be the Texas offensive. 

After lunch, Royal held a 45-min- 
ute meeting with his quarterbacks 
shortly before practice, explaining 
basic plans and plays. He also ex- 
plained the basic ideas briefly to the 
entire squad at the start of a two- 
hour workout. The team split into 
groups by positions and worked on 
the new adjustments. 

Arkansas, Wednesday: Broyles WaS 
still disturbed about his injured play- 
ers. Two scrubs might have been 
brought up to varsity status to make 
the .A.ustin trip. 

Themain planningwasover. Forthe 
rest of the week the players would 
perfect their skills and go over their 
assignments until they could do them 
by reflex. The enthusiasm for Sat- 
urday’s game began to mount. 

“Hit, hit, hit,’’ urged Coach Dixie 
White, as the players worked on the 
blocking sled that afternoon. There 
was an urgency in his voice. Defen- 
sive backs worked on passes they ex- 
pected Texas’ Bobby Gurwit?. to 
throw. A quarterback fumbled the 
snap, and everyone yelled “fumble.” 
Six men pounced on the ball. 

Texas, Wednesday: The coachillg 

Staff seemed more relaxed and even 
found time for a few laughs — but not 
many. Movie projectors were going 
full blast most of the morning, with 
the coaches concentrating on last 
year’s Texas-Arkansas game. 

Practice started with group work, 
where the interior linemen got their 
roughest workout of the week. Goal 
line defense was emphasized for them 
while the various specialists— the 
punters, kickoff men, extra-point 
kickers, safety men, passers and pass 
receivers worked on their specialties. 

Arkansas, Thursday: By nOW, Frank 

Broyles’s appetite was gone. Broyles 
and his staff met (8:30 to 12 noon) to 
discuss the defense. They observed 
that the lonesome end was primarily a 
decoy and served as a pass target on 
but two occasions, neither one com- 
pleted. They decided not to assign 
double coverage to the lonesome end 


but to let the halfback be responsible. 

Riding back from lunch, Broyles 
stuck his head out of the car window 
to look at the darkening sky and said, 
“Golly-y-y-y it better not rain. We 
need a good practice.” Broyles met 
with the squad for 20 minutes before 
afternoon classes. At 1 p.m. he re- 
turned to the field house for an un- 
scheduled look at films. 

Practice at 3 was peppier than earli- 
er in the week. The coaches sprinted 
to their assignments, setting the pace 
for the players, who responded with- 
out being told. 

Doug Dickey worked with the de- 
fensive backs on interceptions. “A lot 
of hop. A lot of hop,” he chanted. 
The backs ran back like an outfielder 
going after a deep fly ball, while the 
offensive backs kept time to offen- 
sive backfield Coach Merrill Green’s 


“Catch, cut, go, catch, cut, go.” Over 
with the offensive linemen Coach 
Dixie White had the “T (scrub) team” 
stepping through the Texas defense 
— particularly the Texas stunts — 
while he had the offense lined up. 
“Where do you block on 33-power if 
they are in a double-A stunt,” asked 
Dixie of every man in the line. This 
was all done quickly, and Dixie com- 
plimented each boy as he gave the 
correct answer. 

Texas, Thursday: Royal got togeth- 
er with his assistants who specialize 


on offense to plan the attack Texas 
would use inside the Arkansas 10- 
yard line. The coaches noted Arkan- 
sas uses a gap-8 on goal line stands, 
with the linemen varying their charge. 
Royal drew the eight-man-line de- 
fense on the blackboard, commented: 

“That’s a whole mass of folks.” 

Then the coaches discussed various 
means of going through, around or 
over the folks, The discussion prompt- 
ed them to revive a play the Long- 
horns have used in previous years but 
not this season. Most teams try to go 
wide against an eight-man line. Roy- 
al was convinced that the gap-8 pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity for a 
quick trap of the defensive left guard, 
particularly since the goal line de- 
fensemen try to penetrate quickly. 

“As soon as you get in a gap-8,” 
Royal told his assistants, “Ohio State 


will run this against you — and there’s 
no way you can lose ground on it.” 

He then diagramed the trap, in 
which the Texas left guard will pull 
out to block the defensive left guard 
as he comes across the line. The cen- 
ter will take the man on his left shoul- 
der while the Texas right guard goes 
straight through to hit the middle 
linebacker. The quarterback will take 
the snap, pivot to his left and hand 
the ball quickly to his left halfback 
going through the hole and heading 
generally towards the right. 
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The squad went into its practice 
by teams {signal drills, no contact) 
with the offense working on the plays 
selected for the goal line attack, while 
the defense drilled on play recognition 
(freshmen impersonating Arkansas). 
Arkansas: Friday: The team lunched 
early and then took off in two char- 
tered planes at 11:30. For three hours 
and 15 minutes the players were at 
the mercy of the coaches, who ques- 
tioned: “Where do you block on 
24-trap? Who do you take on 33- 
power?” By 3:15, half an hour after 
they arrived in Austin, Arkansas was 
dressed and running in the Texas sta- 
dium. Lance Alworth raced up and 
down the field trying to impress the 
coaching staff and Trainer Ferrell 
with his easy stride and 50-yard 
kicks. Ferrell said, “He courts me as 
if I were his girl. I never saw a kid 


want to play so badly.” Frank Broyles 
wanted badly to be convinced. 

That night over an evening snack 
Broyles said, “I am beginning to feel 
optimistic. I have no real reason for 
my optimism, but my boys have con- 
stantly won when they didn’t figure 
to. I have come not only to believe 
in guts but to depend on it.” 

Texas, Friday, Oct. 14: Suited Up in 
sweat suits, the squad had a 30-min- 
ute skull session with Royal, going 
over all plans for the Arkansas game. 
Kicking was emphasized. 


After Arkansas finished its workout 
in Memorial Stadium, Texas had the 
field for 30 minutes, and ran through 
plays (the draw, the trap, the pitch- 
out around right end from an unbal- 
anced line, the throw-back pass). 

Texas players attended a campus 
pep rally at night, then went to the 
Holiday Inn Motel on the north edge 
of town to spend the night. 

Pregamo, Saturday: Arkansas WaS 
up at 9, breakfasted at 9:30. The Tex- 
ans had 12-ounce steaks and baked 
potatoes at about the same time. As 
the trainers taped Arkansas players, 
Broyles and his coaches conducted a 
play test. The exam was a success. Ev- 
erybody knew his assignments. Royal 
handed out a check list to the Texas 
players. It started with the kicking 
game, went into offensive and defen- 
sive assignments and finally funda- 


mental rules (the substitution rule, 
rules governing a fair catch, cover- 
ing on kicks, protecting on kicks, 
etc.). Royal also warned his safety 
men of a (juick-kick, particularly 
should Alworth enter the game with 
Arkansas in its own territory and the 
wind at its back. Then the team 
watched Arkansas movies. At 12, the 
preparations were over. Both teams 
left for the stadium. 

Game, Saturday: Prepared as they 
were, it is doubtful that either Darrell 
Royal or Frank Broyles was ready for 


the melodramatic game that unfolded 
in Austin Saturday. It wasn’t decided 
until the last 16 seconds, and the man 
who won it, a fourth-string Arkansas 
fullback named Mickey Cisscll, hadn’t 
figured in either coach’s plans. As reg- 
ular Quarterback George McKinney 
held the ball, Cissell stepped briskly 
forward and kicked as far as he could. 
The ball drifted slowly end over end 
and passed through the goal posts for 
a field goal with something like an 
eighth of an inch to spare. Arkansas 
won 24-23. 

The game was a standoff in the 
first quarter as both teams, playing 
position-football, waited to exploit 
each other’s mistakes. Then early in 
the second quarter James Saxton, a 
very fast halfback, returned an Ar- 
kansas punt 32 yards to the Arkansas 
34-yard line. After two inconclusive 
plays, Texas Quarterback Mike Cot- 
ten called a throwback pass, and End 
Bob Moses broke free to catch it for a 
21-yard gain, putting the ball on the 
Arkansas 10-yard line. Three plays 
later Texas had the first touchdown 
of the game and led by 7-0. 

Seven plays after an Arkansas fum- 
ble, Texas scored again. The last and 
most difficult five yards of the drive 
resulted from Royal’s solution for Ar- 
kansas’ gap-8 defense. (Texas, Thurs- 
day.) Texas trapped the charging Ar- 
kansas guard to take a 14-0 lead. 
Later, in the third quarter, when a 
wild scramble for another Arkansas 
fumble gave Texas the ball on the Ar- 
kansas one-yard line, Texas again 
used this trap play to penetrate the 
gap-8 for a touchdown. 

After the second Texas touchdown, 
with the situation looking dark indeed 
for Arkansas, Halfback Harold Hor- 
ton returned the Texas kickoff to mid- 
field. For the first time in the game, 
and after nearly two quarters of bum- 
bles and fumbles, Arkansas had good 
field position. At this point McKin- 
ney called a jump pass (Arkansas, 
Tuesday) with a fullback fake draw- 
ing off the linebacker and freeing 
the end. It was good for 17 yards and 
a first down on the Texas 37-yard line. 
An interference call brought the ball 
to the seven, and four plays later Mc- 
Kinney called upon a 156-throw-back 
for the touchdown. 

Just after the second-half kickoff, 
Arkansas took the ball on its own 
38-yard line — a position that Coach 
Broyles considers “just outside the 
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critical area” — (that is, too far away 
to score a touchdown) but, emotion- 
ally hopped up, Arkansas went on to 
score anyway. Quarterback McKin- 
ney called a throw-back— 156 again. 
It was good for 37 yards and a first 
down on the Texas 25. A screen pass 
frehearsed by Arkansas on Thursday) 
and a jump pass brought the second 
touchdown and a 14-14 tie. 

When it was Texas’ turn to move 
the ball it did so with short steady 
gains off conservative, down-the- 
middle running plays. Gruntingly, 
the Texans pushed the bail all the 


way to the Arkansas eight-yard line. 
There the Texas dri’.'e finally stalled 
partly because the Arkansas line 
no longer was charging away from the 
direction of Monster-man Cox. Texas 
kicked a field goal and led 17 14. 
Shortly afterward, a fumble gave the 
ball to Texas on the one. Texas scored 
immediately to lead 23-14. 

But Arkansas came right back and 
moved the ball to Texas’ 35, where 
McKinney called a pass to the full- 
back. A 987 eounterpass on one, it 
worked, and Arkansas had a first 
down on the Texas 16. Much of 
Thursday’s practice session had been 
devoted to this play. 


FOOTBALL’S FIFTH WEEK by MERVIN 


THE SOUTH 

“If we’re even at the start of the fourth 
period,” Clemson Coach Frank Howard 
used to say, “we can beat any team in 
the country.” Last Saturday the Tigers 
carried a 17-12 lead into the last quarter 
against Maryland, but they lost. Quar- 
terback Dale Betty, an accurate marks- 
man with the poise and confidence of a 
shill in a gambling joint, completed eight 
pa.s.ses in a row, pitched the Terps to a 
19 -17 victory. Meanwhile, Duke, off to a 
10 0 lead again.st unbeaten North Caro- 
lina Slate, held on as State’s talented 
Roman Gabriel completed 16 of 30 passes 
for 182 yards, won 17-13 to take the lead 
in the Atlantic Coast Conference. Wake 
Forest's Norm Snead threw his 20th 
touchdown pass for a new ACC career 
record, gave the Deacons a 13 12 win over 
North Carolina. 

The hard-put Southeastern Conference 
was beginning to wonder if any of its 
members would catch up to Mississippi. 
Tulane found a way to stop Ole Miss 
Quarterback Jake Gibbs’s rollouts, but the 
Greenies couldn’t keep up with his passes 
(to End Johnny Brewer for three touch- 
downs) and lost 26-13. Now it is up to 
Tennessee. The Vols, Sticking method- 
ically and bleakly to Coach Bowden 
Wyatt’s anachronistic brand of football, 
wore down Alabama, turned two fum- 
bles into touchdowns (one on a 41-yard 
run by End Mike LaSorsa) and whipped 
the frustrated Crimson 20-7. 

Three other SEC game.s turned on a 
field goal. Kentucky matched LSD’s de- 
fense and edged the Bengals 3-0 on Clark 
Mayfield’s 28-yard kick; .Auburn’s Ed 
Dya.s booled a 37-yarder to beat Ceorgia 
Tech 9 7; Georgia’s Durward Penning- 
ton kicked two, from 31 and 25 yards, the 
latter with eight seconds to play, to de- 
feat Mississippi State 20-17. 

VMl’s Howard Dyer, the nation’s of- 


f ensive leader, pas.sed and ran for 2 1 6 yards 
to lead the undefeated Keydels past Vir- 
ginia 30-16. The top three: 

1. MISSISSIPPI (s-o) 

2. TENNESSEE (S-O-l) 

3. DUKE (3.1) 

THE EAST 

Syracuse had another bad Saturday, and 
this lime it was scrappy Penn State that 
caused the trouble. Halfbacks Ernie Davis 
(on an 18-yard sprint) and Mark Weber 
(on a 60-yard pass interception) got the 
Orangemen rolling to a 21-7 lead. How- 
ever, the Nittany Lions scrambled back 
on a three-yard pass from Quarterback 
Galen Hall to Halfback Dick Pae, then 
moved 85 yards to the Syracuse four- 
yard line before losing the ball on downs 
with seven seconds to go. Final score: 
Syracuse 21, Penn State 15. 

Navy effectively squelched Air Force’s 
Rich Mayo with an airtight pass defense, 
uncovered a notable pa.sser of its own in 
Quarterback TIal Spooner and .sent Half- 
back Joe Bellino .squirming and slashing 
for three touchdown.s to trim the Falcons 
35-3. Pitt finally found breathing room 
against West Virginia, smothered the 
Mountaineers 42-0. 

Yale moved to the head of the Ivy 
League with a 22-6 win over Cornell; 
Harvard, without injured Charlie Rav- 
enel, was pres.sed to squeeze by Columbia 
8-7; Penn beat Brown 36-7; Princelon 
outseored ('olgate 36-26; Holy Cross 
edged Dartmouth 9-8 on Bill Joern’s 
wobbly 20-yarcl field goal in the closing 
seconds. Buckneil’s Paul Terhes pas-sed 
Kuigers dizzy, but the Scarlet Knights 
struck back, won 23-19 in the final min- 
utes. Tufts upset Lehigh 14-0. The top 
three: 

1. SYRACUSE (4-0) 

3. PENN STATE (2-2) 
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Two plays later Quarterback 
McKinney called on the “954” 
throw-back. Halfback Jarrell Wil- 
liams (twin brother of Halfback Dar- 
rell Williams) ran all the way to the 
goal line and left Arkansas trailing 
by only two points after the conver- 
sion. 

There were still 10 minutes left in 
the game. Drastic measures seemed 
called for on the part of Broyles’s 
men, but Arkansas and Texas were 
still playing position-football. They 
took calculated risks and gave up the 
ball. Five minutes from the end Ar- 
kansas kicked (it never would have 
under any other style of play.i, but 



BACK OF THE WEEK ; ArkaHsas Quarter- 
back George McKinney cut Texas down 
to size with daring and clever play calls, 
threw three scoring passes in 24-23 win. 


THE MIDWEST 

In the Big Ten it was Ohio State's turn 
to fall. Jack Mollenkopf shrewdly ad- 
justed his Purdue defenses at half time, 
thwarted Buckeye Quarterback Tom 
Matte’s options and watched happily as 
•senior Fullback Willie Jones scored his 
third touchdown and Quarterback Bernie 
Allen kicked a 23-yard field goal for a 
24-21 victory. Iowa had its troubles with 
Wisconsin, but the Hawkeyes pulled out 
a 28-21 win when Quarterback Wilburn 
Hollis lofted a 34-yard pass to Halfback 
Sammie Harris with 52 seconds to go. 

Minnesota, Still very much in the run- 
ning, gave ground to favored Illinois un- 
til Coach Murray Warmath shifted a line- 
backer to the strong side and moved his 
ends out so they would have a l)etter 
angle for pinching Illinois Quarterback 
Johnny Easterbrook. The defensive ma- 
neuver worked, and Quarterback Sandy 
Stephens bulled for all three touchdowns 



won on the gamble. Texas failed to 
get 10 yards, was itself forced to kick, 
and suddenly Arkansas had position 
— on the 48. A double reverse, which 
was one of the special long-gaining 
plays Broyles had given his team, 
brought the ball to the 88. Arkansas 
made 11 more and then, with 30 sec- 
onds left, still played for position, 
daringly running the ball again to get 
into a good spot to kick a field goal. 
It did, and with 16 seconds to go, 
Cissell made his successful kick. This 
was the one decisive play of the after- 
noon that Coach Broyles had not 
specifically arranged for Texas during 
the six preceding days of practice. 



LtNEMAN OF THE WEEK: TCXaS Tfch 
Center E. J. Holub, a crashing lineback- 
er, made 15 tackles, aided in eight more 
to excel in losing cause again.st Baylor. 


in a 21-10 triumph. Youthful Mirhigan 
turned back Norlhwcsu-rn 14 7; Michi- 
can State bruised Notre Dame 21-0; 
Indiana trounced Marquette 34-8. 

Coach Jack Mitchell, who had flatly 
predicted a Kansas victory over Okla- 
homa, watched it flutter from his grasp 
when John Suder’s field goal attempt 
from the nine-yard line failed with 24 
seconds to play. The final score: 13-13. 
Colorado, playing without ailing passer 
Gale Weidner, marched impressively past 
Iowa Slate 21-6; Missouri, beginning to 
look like the most dangerous team in the 
Big Eight, crushed Kansas State 45 0; 
Nebraska’s Pat Fischer pulled the Corn- 
huskers from behind, beat Army 14-9 
with a touchdown plunge and a 57-yard 
pass to Bennie Dillard. The top three: 


You can perform better 
with a GUINNESS ahead! 



GUINNESS!. 


Playing- a man’s .sport? Perform better by prom- 
ising yourself a rewarding, refreshing, regaling 
GUiNNESS^^^*! Watch your game improve .. .when 
you’re looking forward to a glass of Guinness! 
The taste takes hold I It’s strong, bitter . . . it’s not 
for pallid, placid palates. Active men look for- 
ward to the goodness of Guinness stout. Goes good 
half-and-half with hQev...goes great straight! 


1. IOWA (4-0) 

2. MINNESOTA (4-0) 

3. KANSAS (3-1-1) 

conlinutd 


A FULL-BODIED BREW FOR ABLE-BODIED MEN 

IMPORTED BY HEUBLEiN FOOD IMPORTING CO., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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WEAR IT... 

AND HE’LL SAY 



PARIS IN A PERFUME 
...TOO WONDERFUL 
FOR WORDS! 



OH lA lA PeHume, $40.00 to $7.00 
Perfume Mist, Ecu de Porfum, 

Eou de Porfum Mist Concentre, 
Both Powder, eoch $5.00, p/us to*. 


PARFUMS 

Cl RO 
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NEW FACES: Quarterback Hal Spooner 
(left) passed for 168 yard.s and one touch- 
down as Navy routed Air Force; Tailback 
Terry Baker gained 171 yards passing, 
picked up 113 more running and scored 
once as Oregon State beat Idaho 28-8. 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 
THE SOUTHWEST 

Arkan.sas provided the thrills with its 
24-23 upset of Texas, but the Southwest 
Conference suddenly was paying strict 
attention to Baylor. The swift Bears, 
looking to their first title since 1924, slith- 
ered and writhed in the mud at Lubbock, 
pushed past Texa-s Tech 14-7 to take first 
place in the standings. The Bears’ magnifi- 
cent Ronnie Bull skillfully ran 50 yards 
for a touchdown after taking a screen pass 
from Quarterback Ronnie Stanley, added 
a second on a one-yard plunge. 

Normally conservative Rice punished 
weak SMII 47-0. TCU continued to 
muddle along, barely pulled out a 14-14 
tie with Texas A&M. The lop three: 

1. BAYUOR <4-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (4-1) 

3. TEXAS (3-2} 

THE WEST 

Washingion took an uncertain — and per- 
hap.s costly — step toward the Rose Bowl. 
The fanatically dedicated Huskies beat 
UCLA 10-8 but lost All-America Quarter- 
back Bob Schloredt for the season with a 
broken left collarbone. A 38-yard field 
goal by Halfback George Fleming and 
Don McKeta’a one-yard touchdown dive 
gave the Huskies all the points they need- 
ed to win. They then sat back and tor- 
mented the Bruins with a defen.se that 
was loose and relaxed at mid-fie d and as 
uncrossable as quicksand at the goal line. 
UCLA managed to score once on Bill 
Kilmer’s passes, but it wasn’t enough. 

use, bent on recouping its early-.season 
lo-^ses, devLsed a tackle-trap play for 
Sophomore Pullback Hal Tobin, sprung 
him loose for 63 yards in the third quarter 
to pull ahead of C/alirornia, went on to win 
27-10. Oregon Struck hurriedly for two 
touchdowns in the last period, overhauled 
Wa.shington Stale 21 -12. Sophomore Tail- 
back Terry Baker ran and passed Oregon 
Slate to a 28 -8 victory over Idaho. The 
top three: 

1. WASHINGTON (4-1) 

2. OREGON STATE {4.1] 

3. UCLA (1-1-1) 


SATURDAY’S 
TOUGH ONES 

Clemson over Duke. This game COUld 
decide the Atlantic Coa.st title. Duke's 
passing will test the Tigers, but Clemson 
will be well prepared defensively. 

Georgia Tech over Tulane. Tech’s one- 
two punch- -Stan Gann’s pa-ssing and 
Tommy Wells’s field goal kicking — is 
hard to beat. Tulane is still a year away. 

Dartmouth over Harvard. Dartmouth’s 
Bob Blackman has few peers as a defen- 
sive specialist, and he should have some 
tidy problems ready for Harvard — even 
if Charlie Ravenel is well enough to play. 

1 Penn State over Illinois. The slipping 
mini have lost two in a row. Penn State 
I has the muscles and the pas.sing to make 
I it three straight. 

' Iowa over Purdue. The Hawkeyes have 
! been cutting it thin lately and can’t af- 
ford to relax against persistent Purdue. 
Better balance gives the edge to Iowa. 

Minnesota over Michigan. The young 
Michigan team is inclined to make mis- 
takes. It will suffer for its sins against the 
big and able Gophers. 

Missouri over Iowa State. The unbeat- 
en Tigers, moving up in the Big Eight, 
have too many speedy backs and -stub- 
born defenders for the little Towans. 

Mississippi over Arkansas. The first 
real challenge for Ole Mis.s. The Razor- 
backs are tough, but Quarterback Jake 
Gibbs will see the Rebels through. 

Texas over Rice. The eyes of Texas, 
made weepy by Arkansas last week, will 
be on the Longhorns. Faster backs and a 
tougher defense will prove too difficult 
for an improving Rice. 

Washington over Oregon State. Can 

1 the Huskies survive the loss of talented 
Bob Schloredt? They will find out against 
I a capable Oregon State team. 

^ other games 

RUTGERS OVER LEHIGH 
VMI OVER BOSTON COLLEGE 
AUBURN OVER MIAMI 
FLORIDA OVER LSU 
PITT OVER TCU 

OHIO STATE OVER WISCONSIN 
OHIO U. OVER MIAMI (OHIO) 

COLORADO OVER NEBRASKA 
CALIFORNIA OVER OREGON 
WYOMING OVER AIR FORCE 


LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS: 
10 RIGHT, 9 WRONG, 1 TIE 
SEASON'S RECORD: ST-39-4 



"It’s my father's car but my star” Proud little boy, though to him the three-pointed star is only an attractive 
ornament However, in years to come, when he’s old enough to drive his own Mercedes-Benz, he will understand 
its true significance. This proud symbol was adopted for this car's ancestors over half a century ago. Today, it is 
the Mercedes-Benz hallmark of quality and a sign of continuity from the past to present to future. Mercedes-Benz 
cars enjoy a steady evolution that is aimed at perfection. Significant engineering advances and tasteful styling 
modifications keep Mercedes-Benz in the forefront of the world's automobiles. It has always been the car of 
connoisseurs and continues to be so today, Motoring behind the three-pointed star is the greatest event on the road. 

Merccrtes-Bcrv; cars inclcule sedans convertibles and snort cars Prices range from about $3,300 to $13,000 AsK yOur Mercedes-Beni dealer for a demonstration. 

Mercedes-Beriz Sales, Inc. (A Subsidiary of Studebaker-Packard Corporation) 




FOOD 


A CURRY 
NAMED 
FOR EVE 

Pholograph hy Richard Meek 

Sir Victor Sassoon and his 
Lady, owners of famed Eves 
stables, can train a well- 
bred curry sauce as well as 
a well-curried Thoroughbred 


T herk is a legend that the owner 
of the Irish Thoroughbred St. 
Paddy (winner of this year’s Epsom 
Derby and St. Leger) was once in 
love with a girl named Eve, that she 
was very beautiful, that she died sud- 
denly and mysteriously and that in 
memory of her the stable where St. 
Paddy was reared is known as Eves. 

According to Sir Victor Sassoon, 
the gentleman in question, the truth 
(though he did in time marry a girl 
named Evelyn) is far less romantic. 
His initials are E.V.E.S. (for Elice 
Victor Elias Sassoon) and he began 
racing in India under the name of 
Mr. Eves because his father thought 
it improper for a banker to own 
horses. Later his stables at Newmar- 
ket, in Yorkshire and in Ireland and 
his estate at Nassau in The Bahamas 
all became known as Eves. Now the 
curry sauce that Sir Victor learned to 
mix in his days as a pukka sahib goes 
by the same name. 

“I was a bachelor so long,” says 
the sportsman who has sent four 
English Derby winners and a host of 
lesser champions to the post, ‘‘that I 
was always looking for things I could 
cook in a hurry or things that could 
be kept over. The fact is, this curry 
sauce actually improves if kept in 
the icebox.” 

After a first sample in company 
with Sir Victor and Lady Sassoon in 
Nassau {o-p-posite). Sports Illus- 


trated’s food expert, Mary Frost 
Mabon, can attest to the fact that 
there is nothing legendary about the 
staying power of Eves curry. “On 
that day,” she writes, “the curry 
sauce— thick, spicy and relatively 
mild — was one of many accompani- 
ments the Sassoons provided for a 
delicious Persian concoction of chick- 
en, served with three kinds of rice. 
Since then, I have served Eves curry 
in various ways, and I find that it ac- 
tually is the better for being put 
aside and left to stand in the icebox. 
It can be reheated, adding water if 
necessary, either to serve as a meat- 
less meal over rice or mixed with 
cooked shrimp or leftover chicken 
pieces or, indeed, any cubed meat. 

"As for other uses, this same sauce 
served cold and thick is an excellent 
relish for cold meats or, heated and 
thinned, becomes a fine savory sauce 
for broiled fish. 

“Sir Victor’s curry is on the mild 
side, but for those who prefer a more 
fiery variety the Sassoons always 
have on hand a hot pepper sauce such 
as Tabasco, along with a choice of hot 
or mild Indian chutneys and, as a 
texture contrast, those East Indian 
wafers known as popadams, crisped 
by frying. 

“To cool the curried throat. Sir 
Victor recommends a half-and-half 
mixture of Tuborg beer and Bass ale 
taken ice-cold.” 


EVES CURRY 


pounds yellow onions 
a cup vegetable oil 
I tablespoon turmeric 
Handful fresh parsley leaves 
1 pound raw potatoes, pared and cubed 
4 tablespoons vegetable shortening 
tup curry powder 
Vi cup vinegar 


3 dashes Tabasco sauce 
11^ teaspoons salt 

IVi packages frozen green beans, cooked 
ki cup chutney 

cup piccalilli (or chowchow or pickle relish) 
K cup tomato ketchup 
'/i cup Worcestershire sauce 
Dashes of garlic powder and paprika 


Start by chopping onions medium coarse and parsiey medium fine. Place oil in large 
heavy stew pan or iron skillet, mix with onion, turmeric and parsley. Cover and cook 
extremely slowly for about 25 minutes, stirring often, till onions are soft. Then stir, 
uncovered, on medium heat until onions are nicely browned (10 to 15 minutes). Mix 
in teaspoon salt. 

Place shortening in cold heavy iron fry pan, add cut raw potato, cook Rently for 20 
minutes uncovered, stirring often; turn up heat for 6 to 10 minutes more to brown 
and crust cubes. 

Meanwhile, moisten curry powder with vinegar in small bowl, stirring to make a 
smooth paste. Add this to the cooked onions in fry pan. Mix and toss with drained beans 
over mild heat for five minutes. Add potatoes and previously prepared mixture of re- 
maining ingredients: chutney, piccalilJi, ketchup, Worcestershire sauce, sea.sonings and 
^ cup water. Also add 1 teaspoon salt. Boil and stir 6 minutes, or till nicely blended. 
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CHARLES GOREN / Cards 



The man who likes to lose 


ALEX Dreier, my good friend with whom I share 
XX duties in the commentators’ booth during my TV 
show, is a man who likes to lose— but not at the bridge 
table. Dreier is a huge man who not long ago weighed 
well over 300 pounds. Currently he likes to lose weight. 
He has lost 80 pounds but not a bit of the good nature 
that makes it such a pleasure to work with him. 

On Championship Bridge, which on October 16 began 
another season of Sunday afternoon telecasts over ABC, 
Dreier represents the average player. The questions he 
asks on the show sometimes make him seem less than 
the adept player he is. Do not be deceived. Here is one 
of the hands he played in a warmup game with the stars 
a few minutes before they went on camera. 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

ix Pass pass 

24 PASS 2V PASS 

34 PASS PASS 

S» PASS 5» PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: ace of s])ades 


The bidding was a bit optimistic, which is not unusu- 
al in TV bridge or in any game where a short time of 
play often encourages bidders to shoot for good scores 
on every hand. Playing South, Dreier bid the diamond 
suit after rebidding the clubs, hoping that North might 
be encouraged to try three no trump. But, even after 
North had raised diamonds, South returned to his seven- 
card club suit. But North’s preference was too decided 
to leave the club bid in, despite South’s having made it 
obvious that there was a great disparity in the length 
of the two suits. Dreier accepted his partner’s final judg- 
ment, and then proceeded to vindicate it. 

After winning the first trick with the ace of spades. 
West continued the suit on the theory that it would do 
him less harm than any other. Dreier won with the spade 
king and led the 2 of diamonds. West played the 7 — a 
troublesome false card— and dummy’s 8 was won by 
East’s 10. East returned the 3 of hearts, and South, 
having already lost the only two tricks he could afford, 
trumped this trick, cashed the ace of clubs and trumped 
a low club with dummy’s diamond 6. 

Now Dreier had to play so that he would not lose an- 
other trump trick. In view of the fall of the 7 from West 
on the first lead of the suit, it was tempting to play the 
queen through, hoping that East held the king-4 and 
West the blank jack. If that were the case and East 
covered the diamond queen with the king and the jack 
dropped, dummy’s 9 would be high. 

The trouble with this line of play was that in order 
to draw East’s supposed remaining diamond, declarer 
would have to play another round of trumps. This would 
leave the lead in dummy and South would have no way 
to get back to his hand. Thus there was really only one 
way the diamonds could lie that would let the five- 
diamond contract be made. Dreier accordingly led a low 
diamond, East played the king and Dreier’s faith was 
justified. He won the trick with the ace and abandoned 
trumps, leading out good clubs. Whenever West chose 
to ruff, dummy could overruff, and South’.s hand re- 
mained with the 5 of trumps— the only one outstanding 
— as an entry to the good clubs. 

EXTRA TRICK 

When there is only one possible distribution that will 
permit you to make your contract, play the hand as if 
that distribution existed. You will be surprised how of- 
ten the cards will fall into line for you. end 
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Expected: Wherever and whenever the news happens, you 
can expect to see it in LIFE — whether it’s the sudden-death end- 
ing of a Tokyo political meeting or a ninth-inning home run that 
turned the city of Pittsburgh upside down. But LIFE is also full of 
surprises and this week is no exception: a splendid view in color of a 
spectacular new movie, Spartacus; a picture album of U.S. architec- 
tural follies; a look at pretty Nancy Kwan, risen to stardom as a new 
Suzic IVong; Ray Bradbury’s thoughtful appraisal of the possibility 
of life on other planets; a fun-filled visit to a small town firemen’s 
muster. It’s all in the new LIFE, and this blend of the expected and 
unexpected each week adds up to good reading and good looking. 


LIFE 


SPflRtS 
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MY MISGUIDED TOUR 

by ART ROSENBAUM 



When the executive sports editor of the 'San Francisco Chronicle' M'Oj’ asked to 
lead a tour to the Olympic Games in Rome, he was frightened. When he actually 
found himself doing it, he became frantic. Here is the hilarious inside story 
that the "members" never hear — of crises with hotels and buses, of plumbing 
that wasn't and the bagno that and how a little man became a Leader 
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Y ou should take your wife to Europe,” the Travel 
Agent said. ‘‘It’s quite simple really, and it won’t 
cost you a penny. Well, maybe a few nickels for 
incidentals. All you do is accompany 30 people to the 
Olympic Games in Rome and you and your wife go free.” 

It was a frightening idea. Steering a collection of flag- 
wavers and old widows around the Continent was not my 
idea of fun — or even of work. I am not a tourist type; I 
forget important papers, and train and plane schedules 
confuse me. I pointed this out to the Travel Agent, adding: 
‘‘After all. I’m a sports editor, not a travel guide.” 

■“That's just it.” he said, “You have the experience of 
covering three Olympics. Everybody will rush to Join this 
tour. And you won't have a thing to worry about. You'll be 
met everywhere by couriers who will take over the details. 
They will greet you at the airports, arrange for buses, check 
you into hotels, explain the customs of the country and 
tell you how much to tip. This will be a lirst-class tour: 
tine hotels, good Olympics tickets and special parties. 
Think it over.'’ 

'‘Til think about it,” I said. And that was my first mis- 
take. I made my second mistake that night at home by not 
thinking about it enough. “You just lost a trip to Europe 
today,” I told my wife. “Silly, isn't it?” And I repeated 
what the Agent had said: “For each 15 people we get one 
pass. Thirty people, two passes. He says a million Americans 
will tour Europe this summer and Rome will be like Grand 
Central Station. He says he can guarantee good accom- 
modations and tickets. He says our friends will rush to 
Join this tour but, of course, it’s out of the question.” My 
wife, only half listening, was already framing her shopping 
list — home and abroad. 

Three weeks before scheduled departure we had grown 
to 35 strong, and I was learning the travel business. I 
learned of “wholesalers” who take over the handling of 
tours from travel agencies for a commission of about 10%, 
and of subwholesalers who specialize in certain cities. I also 
learned about what the industry calls “members,” the 
trusting souls who join such tours and who, from disem- 
bodied characters known only through letters, phone calls 
and checks, evolve into the actors of the Tour Leader’s 
personal little drama — the Star Salesman, the Quiet Doc- 
tor, Mr. Dignity, the Happy Foursome and, of course, 
the Relatives. All of them turned out to be quite different 
from what I had imagined. 

With our group secured, the Agent felt it was time for a 
hard lesson in psychology. He revealed that there would be 
difficulties, small crises, now and then. “In this business,” 
he said, “you must be able to rationalize, to turn a debit 
into a credit. You must remember that you are dealing with 
human beings and no two humans are alike.” 

My career in rationalization began a few days later. The 
Star Salesman telephoned to ask what 1 was going to do 
about the change in the air schedules. He had heard (I 
hadn't) that our midweek jet flight from New York to 


Lisbon, the first leg of our 10-city tour, had been changed 
to a propeller plane. 

“What are you going to do?” he repeated. 

“Let me check,” I hedged. The check revealed that he 
had indeed scooped me. What was I to do? There was no 
other flight possible that did not involve losing or gaining 
a day, or revising the entire schedule. 1 phoned the Star 
Salesman. “After all,” I said, “the DC-7 was the queen 
of the skies only a year ago. . . . Planes go faster west to 
ea.st because of the tail winds. . . . Flying is smooth over 
the water and we’ll sleep like babies all night.” 

He didn't cancel. We refunded the SIO jet surcharge to 
all members. 

The phone rang often those last few days, and I began lo 
know my people well. The Judge and Mr. Dignity and the 
Well-Traveled Widow wanted assurances of single rooms. 
Mr. Efficiency asked for a list of hints to travelers and I 
knowingly read excerpts from nine guide books. I grew to 
hate these guide books because their arbitrary rating of 
preferred hotels seemed to imply that all nonlisted hotels 
were flea bags. 

“I don't care for myself,” said Mr. Efficiency, “but my 
wife can’t find that Paris hotel in Joseph or Fielding.” 

The tour left San Francisco in a confusion of goodbys, 
and once aboard I settled back to worry about nothing. In 
New York next morning, I proudly checked in at the home 
office of the wholesaler to report my group present and 
accounted for. He nervously lit his cigarette on the filtered 
end and said, “Europe is crowded. There is a shipping 
strike in Paris. Hotel reservations have been affected all over 
the Continent. Guests aren’t checking out.” Five of the 10 
hotels on our already once revised list had to be changed to 
“or similar,” as the travel brochures put it. He smiled when 
he said, “Of course it should make no difference to your 
people. One bed is as good as another.” He bore our troubles 
very well. 

As we waited for our Lisbon-bound plane I told the mem- 
bers of the changes in their accommodations. 1 put it as 
cheerily as I could. Mail would be collected at every stop — 
"and,” 1 .said, “after all, we’re on our way to see Europe 
and not to spend our time in hotel rooms, ch, gang?” 
They looked at me inscrutably. Our flight was called, and 
suddenly 1 realized I had a new and personal problem. I 
had been handling so many tickets, manifests and extrane- 
ous papers chat 1 had managed to lose my own passport. 
Then 1 remembered 1 had checked my raincoat in an air- 
port locker and my passport was in the raincoat pocket. 
By the time I recovered it the engines were warming up and 
my members were looking more inscrutable than ever. 

W e arrived in Lisbon at 7 on a clear, sun-streaked 
morning, the terraced hills and ancient towers like 
an exciting stage set from the plane’s windows. At 
the hotel I went briskly to the front desk. A bath and a 
change of clothes were the first item on everyone’s agenda. 

continued 
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MISGUIDED TOUR conUfmed 

“U is impossible." the desk clerk said. 
“Check-out time is 12 o'clock. You are 
much too early. At this moment I can 
give you one room, which, of course, 1 
assume you will take for yourself. The 
other rooms will be assigned to your 
group as they become available." 

This was shocking news. The Rela- 
tives thought so too. They were peering 
over my shoulder at the empty registra- 
tion pad. Somehow 1 had had the feeling 
that the Relatives expected the best: a 
corner room, a front seat, an audience 
with the Rope in Rome. 

I sent them sightseeing — at 8 a.m. To 
my surprise, it worked: this was their 
first sight of Europe and they all enjoyed 
it. And shortly after one o’clock every 
member had a room and every Relative 
a complaint. “My room doesn’t have a 
bath." Auntie said. “My room doesn’t 
have a toilet.’’ said Sister-in-law. 

We worked it out. Some rooms were 
assigned as “connecting baths," though 
the connection was across the hall. My 
wife and I took a room without bath, 
and a few members were persuaded to 
live without conveniences for “just a 
couple of nights." By the end of the aft- 
ernoon I was a bundle of jangling nerves 
held together with a fixed stage smile. 
Rut early that evening a tremendous 
spray of flowers was delivered to our 
room, and I felt bad about having talked 
harshly to the hotel management. It's 
wonderful what a kind thought can do. 

Two days later we left for Madrid. Mr, 
Eflicicncy had collected loose escudos 
(scooties, we called them — worth 2>Vic 
each) as a donation to the local guide, 
At the airport the guide refused. “You 
will need this money for Spanish land- 
ing lax," he said. It was really a Portu- 
gueseairporl tax, butour guide preferred 
to blame the Spaniards. 1 preferred to 
blame my U.S. advisers who had neg- 
lected to mention titat every departure 
from a country cost an average of SI per 
person — since we were scheduled for sev- 
en such exoduses, the total would come 
to nearly S250, 

Wc arrived in downtown Madrid at 4 
in the afternoon, and once again I found 
myself arguing with a hotel employee, 
this time the assistant manager. “But, 


senor," he exclaimed, “you have come 
at a terrible time. In Spain we enjoy the 
siesta. Check-out time here is 5 o’clock. 
Only a few ofyour rooms are available." 

1 heard 34 voices murmuring behind 
me. “Oh. oh, here we go again," said the 
Star Salesman. "Imagine,’’ said a Wid- 
ow. “he didn’t know they had siestas in 
Spain, especially on Sunday.’’ 

She gave me an idea — and I needed 
one. “Listen, everybody," 1 said. “Let's 
all grab taxis and get down to the bull- 
fights. We may never be in Madrid on a 
Sunday again." 

Mr. Efficiency checked with the con- 


cierge. “The bullfights have been sold 
out for four weeks." he said. An Ameri- 
can standing importantly in the lobby 
added: “You'll have to pay SI2 a ticket, 
black market, if there are any left. At the 
end of the show it will be a madhouse 
and you won’t be able to get a cab.’’ 

“There are always tickets to be had 
outside a sold-oul stadium,” 1 said with 
a ffrmnes.s I did not feel. go." 

The taxi was only 100 pesetas (about 
S 1 .50 ) and four rode for the price of one. 
Scalpers offered tickets for 100 pesetas, 
or as high as 150 pesetas for preferred 
seats. It didn’t disappoint our travelers 
to learn that these were merely the novi- 
llacla (novice) fights. They were colorful 
and exciting and they saw us through 


the crisis about the rooms. Our accom- 
modations were ready when we returned 
to the hotel. 

Crisis by crisis we continued our Euro- 
pean tour. The next one already was in 
the making when we landed at Nice. The 
airport was clean and large. We were 
dealt with courteously and with speed 
in going through customs. We met our 
courier, an elderly gentleman with charm- 
ing, rather tired manners, who was called 
the Commander because he had been 
an officer in the colonial service. He 
seemed the unlikelicst possible bearer 
of bad news — but he was. He told me 


our accommodations had been changed 
and we would not be staying at the hotel 
listed on our itinerary. The one on the 
list wasn’t good enough for us, he said, 
and he had chosen one which “cost a 
few bob more.” He was a clever one, 
I guess: the next day when 1 called for 
mail at our original hotel (it faced the 
Mediterranean whereas ours was several 
blocks inland), 1 asked about rates and 
found the new hotel was actually “a 
few bob" cheaper. 

1 was beginning to get pretty good 
at turning debits into credits, however. 
That night 1 said to the Star Salesman: 
“This is a real break, to live inland. 
When wc walk to the beach wc sec some- 
thing of Nice. If we lived in one of those 
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waterfront hotels we wouldn't see much 
of the town at all.” Next day I heard 
him telling one of the other tourists; 
"We're certainly lucky to discover how 
fascinating Nice really is. And the five- 
block walk to the beach is good exercise.” 

One day we took Napoleon's Cor- 
nichc, the high road to Monaco, then 
gambled and won in the tourist portion 
of Monte Carlo casino known to the na- 
tives as the Kitchen. Starting back for 
Nice the Commander said, "You seem a 
capable enough chap.” 

I smiled. 

"Yes, I don’t think you require my 
services any longer," he continued, "i'll 
send the bus around at 7:30 in the morn- 
ing for your airport trip, Oh, by the way, 
did 1 tell you I lived right here in Monte 
Carlo?” And before I could even cry out 
in alarm, he was gone, with a cheerio. 

At 7:30 next morning there was no 
bus. At 7:40. still no bus. Frantically. 
I rummaged through my list of things 
to do and telephone numbers to remem- 
ber, Where did that Commander live? 
•And what good would it do to find him 
now. an hour before plane lime? I had 
a vision of 35 frightened Americans, car- 
rying 48 pieces of luggage and uncount- 
able purses and flight bags, stranded on 
the strand of France. Then the bus came, 
big and blue and welcome. The driver 
fished out an instruction sheet that read 
7:45 and not 7:30. Oh. that Commander! 
The bus started and the Doctor’s daugh- 
ter began to sing Margie and others 
joined her. I gave the driver a 5.000-franc 
note for no reason at all c.xccpt that it 
was suddenly a very bright morning. 

Rome was hot and sticky. The ladies 
were drinking prescription formula for 
.swollen ankles and the men looked long- 
ingly at each hirra (beer) sign. But no 
matter, this was the Olympic City and 
this was why we had come. 

At our hotel, naturally, trouble was 
waiting, 1 was informed that 10 of the 
group must be housed at another hotel. 
Though we later discovered this extra 
hotel was a lovely old place with a huge 
courtyard, clean dormitory-style halls 
and complete plumbing in each room, 
it was far from the center of the city 
and those who lived there came to re- 
gard themselves as second-class citizens. 

coniiiiiied 



Full action virgin wool jacket by 

For spectator or active sports, this new 
Pendleton Eagle River Jacket is ideal. Full 
action sleeve and cardigan front let you 
move easily, while the superior warmth of 
100% virgin wool keeps you comfortable. 
Perfect for golf. With knit cuffs and good- 
looking crest buttons. 19.95 


nothing 
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THE LIGHTER SCOTCH... WITH GENUINE HIGHLAND CHARACTER 

Lighter, drier and smoother, VAT 69 combines all three classic 
qualities that distinguish a Scotch of genuine Highland character. 
ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT. .. in its slimmer, trimmerbottle 
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Triumph TR-3 


MISGUIDED TOUR conUnucd 



The sports car that gives 
up to 35 m.p.g. 

J ||[| The Triumph TR-3 sports car is so exciting that many people are 
yjlj-, surprised at how practical it is. For instance, it gets up to 35 m.p.g. 
.'/ni Mi'x' ' And for all its fine British engineering, a shiny-new TR-3 costs less* 
than any ‘low-priced-three*’ convertible. 

The TR-3 has placed first-in-class in almost every major European rally for 
the past five years. It accelerates from 0 to 50 in 8 seconds, to 110 in just a 
few seconds more. 


It also totes and taxies like a dray horse. It has individual contour seats (up- 
holstered in fine leather) and the optional rear seat lets you take the whole 
family. It has a full-sized locking trunk. Its responses are so accurate, you can 
stop, start, turn and climb far more easily than in a conventional car. 


All of which adds up to fun. as you’ll learn the moment you take over the 
wheel. Test drive the TR-3 at any of the more than 650 Triumph dealers. 
They're in every state— including Hawaii and Alaska— and all equipped with 
parts and trained mechanics. Call your dealer today. 


'Convertible— S2i>7S; Grand ToLiring (vrlth detachable steel hard top)— S28.t5. POE, plus state and/or 
local taxes. SliB.h'lv higher in West. Overseas delivery available. White walls and wire wheels extra. 
Standard-Triumpli -Motor Company. Inc., Oept.D.IOO. 1745 Broadway. New York 19, 


ll helped a bit when we identified them 
as the Country Club Set and applauded 
each time the bus picked them up on the 
way to the Olympics. 

Meantime, back at the major hotel, 
next to Rome’s railroad station, the "fa- 
vored” group learned that most of them 
would not have plumbing and a few 
would be required to sleep three to a 
room. This time the manager himself 
spoke to me. and he was all apologies. 
"I have made a mistake,” he said. ".An- 
other tour group came in two days ago 
and 1 gave them all the rooms promised 
to you. They ail have htif’iii (baths). 
Now it is too late. I cannot remove them 
from their rooms.” We argued and I lost, 
except for a vague promise that every- 
thing would be better in two or three 
days. 

I tried to be casual with the group. 
"Thoseof you who have been to Europe 
will understand." I said. "You sec. over 
here the bath has always been a ritual. 
In a sense it is a symbol of luxury. You 
ring for the maid and she draws your 
water, hands you your towel and even 
scrubs your back. You luxuriate, huro- 
pcans believe the bath should not be part 
of the bedroom.” I asked the Judge and 
Mr. Dignity if they would mind rooming 
together. "Anything you say." they an- 
swered. The heat had broken their spirit. 

The room problem was finally solved, 
but there were other problems to take 
its place. I found an 
outlet for them, 
though. Nightly 1 
talked them all over 
with other tour con- 
ductors who had 
been beguiled back 
home like me. Wc 
didn’t exactly seek 
each other out. we 
just seemed to con- 
verge each evening 
on Doney’s sidewalk 
tables on the Via Ve- 
neto. 

One problem was 
the matter of tickets. 

I had been assured 
our season seats were 
right on the finish 
line, and, indeed, 
they were on the 
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sunny side of the field. Sunny? It was 
broiling. 1 had my own accredited scat 
in the press area on the shady side. 

■'I saw you through my field glasses,'’ 
said the Quiet Doctor. "My tongue was 
hanging out, it was so hot.” 

"That so?" I said. “My seat is down 
near the starling mark so I can't tell for 
sure who wins a race. Would you be- 
lieve it. 1 thought Dave Sime caught and 
passed Hary in the 100 meters?” 

He seemed almost sorry for me. “You 
did? Not us. We knew Hary won be- 
cause we had the perfect angle. . , . 
We're right on the finish line.” 

There was the matter of bus depar- 
tures. We never left anywhere on sched- 
ule because at least one person was late 
or missing. Every day 1 was confronted 
by the Big Decision --when to tell the 
driver, 'T guess wc can’t wait any longer. 
Let's go.” 

Tardiness was only part of the reason. 
One day the Judge walked around the 
corner for a cigar and got lost, A Rela- 
tive on the loose managed to forget com- 
pletely the name of his hotel and after a 
half-day's frustrated wandering cabled 
back to his office in San Francisco to 
find out where he lived. 

But I will always remember Rome 
most for my introduction to compan- 
ionate bathing. My wife rang for the 
maid and with gestures explained she 
wanted a bath. The maid said she would 
be right back. Then I decided I wanted 
cominued 




The car that almost never 


needs servicing 

Ijllll Our picture shows something you rarely see. A new British Triumph/ 
Herald at a service station. This car not only gets up to 40 m.p.g., but 
/jever needs an ordinary grease job. While compacts and other im- 
ports call for a grease job every 1500 miles, the TRIUMPH/Herald needs lubri- 
cation only once every 6.000-12,000 miles and then at only 4 points. 

This is only one of the TRIUMPH/Herald’s engineering innovations. Some 
others: Hood and fenders are built as a unit and lift easily for quicker servicing 
(see picture). The Triumph has a rigid frame and 4-wheeI independent suspen- 
sion. stabilized by a torsion bar for easy going even on the roughest roads. 
The front wheels turn farther than any other car’s— so the TRiUMPH/Heraki 
can parallel park with only 18 inches leeway at either end. 


These and many other features can be found on no other new car. That’s why 
engineers say the TRiUMPii/Herald is “3 full years ahead.” See for yourself. 
Phone your Triumph dealer today. (He’s listed in the Yellow Pages.) He'll 
drive a Triumph to your door for an eye-opening test. 


•Setlan-SlS49; Sports Coiipe-S2U9; Cooverlible-S2229. POE, plus state and/or local taxes. Slightly 
higher in W'c.'.i. Overseas delivery available. White walls extra. Standard-Triumph Motor Co., Jnc., 
Dept. BH-I0I, 1745 Broadway, New York 19. 
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Ar last a casual rhar combines foor 
cradling, slipper comfort with 
lasting, shape-holding good looks. 
Hand-sewn vamp of true moccasin 
construction. Sole is a miracle of 
stability for long-life, dress shoe 
look. Comes in black or new oak 
brown. You’ll enjoy your One-Up 
position even more at these sensi- 
ble prices! 


$895___S995 


Available at Better Stores 
Product of Bristol Divisiort 

VAISEY-BRISTOL SHOE CO. 



MISGUIDED TOUR continued 

a baih. too. and I rang the beil. The 
same maid appeared. Gestures — bath, 
rub, scrub. I was led down the hail into 
a bathroom where the water had been 
drawn. ! stepped in — too hot, but not 
bad — and just then the door that I 
thought I had closed opened, and my 
wife appeared. 

There ensued certain words: “What 
are you doing here?" “Well, she told 
me to come in!" "This is my bath, not 
yours!" "What is this, the Italian His 
and Hers?" “Gould she have meant 
of us?" 

My wife went back to the room. I 
washed quickly and then departed run- 
ning: she returned for her bath. The maid 
stood transfixed in the hall during the 
entire episode. “Crazy AimTicuni'' she 
muttered. 

When the Olympics ended we went to 
Zurich, We touched down in Switzer- 
land in a rainstorm, and when we reached 
our hotel on a narrow side street, for 
once wo found our rooms were ready for 
us. Il was a tiny hotel with a rollicking 
bar and a proprielres.s who registersd the 
guests, mixed the drinks and cooked 
Swiss fondue. One of our travelers, 
whom we had come to know as Mr. 
Cognac, said later that he regretted leav- 
ing because he had a tremendous invest- 


ment in the corner stool at the bar, from 
which spot he had directed the group in 
selected American harmonies. 

Our sightseeing plan was a trip to 
Mount Pilatus in the Alps. 6,994 feet up 
by funicular railway, and a return to 
Zurich via Lucerne. The local guide apol- 
ogized for the weather. “You should not 
go to Pilatus." he said. “There is some 
walking necessary and your people will 
get their feet vset." 

The men cried protests. “Why." .said 
Mr. Cognac, “this is Oregon duck hunt- 
ing weather! Man, after Rome’s heat I'm 
beginning to live again!" 

"What?" cried the ladies, “and miss 
shopping for watches in Lucerne?" 

We sang rain songs on the bus and 
wc sang snow songs on the funicular be- 
cause, nearing the top of Mount Pi- 
latus, we were pelted by the first snow 
of the season. The view was a gray cur- 
tain. but who cared? 

It was in Switzerland that the Judge 
discovered the charms of the bidet. 

“There arc three faucets on this thing- 
umajig," he explained in the lobby one 
day. “You turn all three on, full spray, 
and you get the finest fountain this .side 
of Tivoli. First time 1 ever took a shower 
from the bottom up!" 

From then on. the .ludge always re- 
quested a room without bath, provid- 
ed the bidet was the spn'/z type. 
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¥€■>, Switzerland was lovely, but Paris 
provided the greatest crisis of all. As the 
hotel’s general manager explained (by 
this time, you see. I had learned to go 
right to the top), “This is the end of the 
summer season and all Americans who 
have traveled through Europe are now 
reaching Paris and London for their re- 
turn home." We would, he promised, 
have first call on all checkouts- -mean- 
while. . . . 

Mr. Dignity was the ultimate victim. 
He sat in the lobby resolutely, arms 
folded, from noon until 4 o'clock wait- 
ing and watching, but no single room 
turned up. We couldn't find a room for 
him in any other hotel within a mile. 
Paris was indeed crowded. Finally wc 
got him into a tiny single room without 
bath which he shared with two others. 

There is a relative quality about stand- 
ards. The thing to be sneered at today 
may be begged for tomorrow. On our 
second day in Paris we were alt given the 
best rooms in the house and Mr. Dignity 
finally had his “single with." And in- 
stead of remembering yesterday he 
thanked me for today. I found myself 
liking people. 

1 also found myself marveling at the 
stamina of lady tourists. The males were 
often inclined to sleep in, but the girls not 
only showed up for every scheduled date 
but usually added a few of their own. 
They lost sleep and caught colds, dashed 
from oppressive heat to the first snow in 
the Alps and shopped as though Europe 
was running out of merchandise. As Mr. 
Cognac observed: “If those U.S. Olym- 
pic athletes had (rained as hard as our 
girls, they'd have won 'em all." 

The last night in Paris was a bash. Wc 
went the tourist route all the way- -Eiffel 
Tower for tea in the late afternoon, din- 
ner at a plush trap and the standard 
visit to nudist night clubs. Entering the 
Lido. I asked the local guide, “How 
about our scats? At the Folies Bcrgere 
they put us way up in the balcony." 

“Ah." he said proudly, “you will see 
something different here. I guarantee you 
will be in front of the American Express 
group." 

He may have been right, except that 
several of us had no scats at all. Wc 
“saw" the show from the lobby, but we 
caiitiiuuul 




How much wind? From what quarter? WINOSCOPE' 
Wind Speed and Direction Indicator tclis at a 
glance. Indoor indicator can be 2,000 ft. from trans- 
mitter, (#3106) $99-95. Separate wind direction 
■:#3106i, or wind speed (#3107) units, $59.95. 
Taylor instrument Companies, Rochester, N.Y. 

or Toronto, Ont. 'Tnido Mirk 



WEED ’em and FISHi 

Kill submersed water 
weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing 
gear, with R-H Weed 
Rhap-20. Granular 3.4-D. 

Inexpensive, easy to use, 
sure results. For free in- 
formation write 
Ressor-Hill Corporation, Box 




• Tolk from ear to car; 
car to boat; or boat to 
camp! 

The finest Citizens' Trans- 
ceiver ovailoble! Excellent 
sensitivity and seleclivily 
for maximum range. 23 
chorsnel coveroge— moxi- 
mum legal power — built-in 
squelch — Automatic Vol- 
ume Control — Automatic 
Noise limiter, Eosy to in- 
stoll onywhere. With tubes, 
push-to-tolk microphone 
and crystols for one 
chonnel. 


COLOR BROCHURE! 


Send full detoils on the "Messenger" 
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ADDRESS 

erry state 

E. F. JOHNSON COMPANY 

3108 Second Ave. S.W. • Waseco, Minnesoio 
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(/I Burnished, Emphatic Flavour Guide') 
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WHAT DOES IRISH WHISKEY 

TASTE LIKE? 


I I' is s-cry hard, we [The Whiskey Dislillers of Iceland] linJ. to describe a {la%'Our ex- 
cept in comparison to other ilavours. So here we shall try to show more or less where 
burnished, emphatic Irish Whiskey falls in the taste spectrum; 



Thus, if you know what Scotch and American Whiskeys taste like you can get some 
idea of what to expect from Irish Whiskey. ^ But what cannot he shou'n on any chart 
is how thoroughly you will enjoy the delicious differences of Irish W’hiskey now you 
know whar to taste for. 


©igtKi, IHK WHISKKY UISTILURS OF IREI.AND, ROX I'lSSP, DL'RLIN 
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KING SANO 


A New HIGH Style In Underwear! 


High style brief with specioMy designed 
contoured construclion gives comfortable fit, 
gentle support. Motching 'T' is designed to fit 
snugly over shoulders ond chest. Both are 
tailored from o new woffle weave type fabric. 
Buy MATADOR MATES! Underweor gormenis 
that look as good os they lit. 
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ASHEBORO, N. C- 
New York, Ooklond, Honolulu 




m product of United St otes Tobacco Company 
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703.Acre Vocation Cuote on the Gull Const, lea. 
turlng South's scorlieit 18-hole golf course, full 
program of dude ranch activities, both fresh and 
solt water Ashing, alt lown ond water sports. 
Healed pool. Rales storting at $13 per person 
including villa.style occommodolions. wonderful 
meals and full use of sports facilities Open yeor 


WRITE FOR COLOR FOLDER 

Dick & Clodys Waters, Proprietors 
Rolph C. Deuel, Generol Monoger 


didn't complain: we had the pleasant 
sense of closeness to Parisian sin, even if 
we had to guess what stage of undress 
‘.he chorines had achieved. 

We were ready to go home, but there 
was one final hitch. Our jet flight from 
Shannon to New York had been can- 
celed (“technical problems”) and we 
were transferred to a propeller leaving 
at 3:30 in the morning. 

“Do something about it,” demanded 
the Star Salesman. 

I checked airline after airline. Every 
jet was booked solid. Come back in the 
winter, they said, when the season is over. 
1 had picked up a certain amount of glib 
skill in negotiating over hotel desks and 
customs counters, but this seemed un- 
beatable. The only possibility left was 
sheer luck, and it happened in a major 
airlines otfice. I walked into their head- 
quarters on a Monday morning and 
came out with tickets for all on a jet 
leaving London on Wednesday. 

! went back to the hotel and an- 
nounced the change. The Star Salesman 
said, “It hurts me to say it. but you are 
a genius.” 

Mr. Cognac took me aside. “Did you 
get some flower,s in your room back at 
Lisbon?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Wasn’t that thought- 
ful of the hotel management?” 

“Don’t tell him I told you,” said Mr. 
Cognac, “but the Star Salesman sent 
those, He said you looked so low that 
day he hoped you lived to enjoy them. 
Not a bad guy. the Star Salesman,” Not 
a bad guy at all. 

A few weeks later, back home in San 
Francisco, the Star Salesman telephoned. 
“I've been thinking.” he said, cheerily. 
“Count me in for your lour of the Tokyo 
Olympics in 1964.” 

“Count me out.” 1 said. 

“Who was that on the phone?” my 
wife asked from the living room. 

I told her what the Star Salesman had 
said. “Utterly ridiculous,” 1 added. 

She peeked out from behind the shoji 
screens she was installing and 1 noticed 
a Japanese-Amcrican dictionary in her 
hand. 

"Hai, omae," she said, “Likewise 
sayonara." end 
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Great for action -rugged, wash-wear 


Dacron 


POLYESTER FIBER 


Jackets made of 65% “Dacron”* polyester fiber and 35% cotton are made for action! 
“Dacron” fights wrinkles, adds ruggedness— gives jackets the extra advantages of wash ’n’ 
wear convenience. And the luxurious pile linings of ioo% “Orion”* acrylic fiber are super- 
warm, super-light. Get one of these good-looking action jackets today! ( 60 P 1 J) 


s. Du Pont moVes fiberi. 


jrcIolSes. BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UV1NG. . - THROUGH CHEMISTRY 




m 


“Balbay” (left), about S55; boys’ “Olympic" (center), about S29.95, “Clicker” 
(right), about $35. All with DuPont “Zelan”*durable, water-rcpellentfinish. See 
local papers for stores with “International Fashions in Outerwear” by Lakeland, 



They were dazzled at Donaldson’s* 
the day they got a load of ^JOCKOlj Thorobred Hosiery 


They’re on a high horse of hab- 
erdashery here. Hard lo stir out 
of their gait. But they went into 
a regular rodeo over Jockey 
Thorobred Hose! The classic 
solid colors. The gentlemanly 
rib. (No wonder the personnel 
are plundering them!) Thoro- 
bred lengths— ankle, regular, and 
over-calf. Thorobred fabrics, 
from woolens to wonder yarns. 
A man could hardly suit himself 
—and underscore his suit— more 
elegantly. So stop lively now. 
and demand your fair share of 
Jockey Thorobred Hose. 

■’^Minneapolis, Soulhilule. Rocheslcr and 
n<tprd(’ity, Minnesota 



Imported English nb, very 
Tho'obted in shrink-resislont 
svool with nylon reinforced 
heel ’n toe. Clossic colors in 
regulor length $1.75 


The hand-knit look in sol) 
Lomb's wool wilh resilient 
sbelch nylon ond orlonth' In 
beolher-toned basics, olive, 
ond red. Ankle length. 51.50 


Sporting rib in o sturdy knit 
crew sock of wool ond stretch 
nylon-lor better fit. In 
wosbfost colors, both dork 
and dashing. 51-00 


Bel on 8an-Lon> lor easy 
going' II s soil ond obsorb- 
ent. UnisiZe, woshlosl fil in 
onkle length ond o word- 
robe of colors’ $1.00 



Soft touch, wonder wcor in 
orloni with wool! Sloy-up 
cuff keeps sock in place; in 
basic colors plus olive, gold, 
and while. $1.00 



Hi-fashion over ihe-coU 
Thorobred with self'Suppoi*' 
ing cufl. luxurious wool- 
nylon-ond-orlonOu in grays, 
povy, and brown. $1.95 


U Jockep! 

Thorobred Hosiery 

TM 

cooper's, INCORPORATEO • KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASKCTeALL— COLLFGK AI-I^STARS ran nIT 10 
slraiKht points in the- last three minut<*s of play to 
di'fi'a! the New York Knickerlinekers IiS-113 in 
a benefit came at Madison Square Garden. It was 
ihe All-Stars' second victory in 10 years aitainsl 
an NBA team. OSCAR UOIUORTSON. whn will 
play for the Cincinnati Royals this season, seorod 
41 points. With less than a minute and a half 
remaining, Robertson passed to BOB BOOZKK, 
fellow teammate wiih the Royals, who sank Ihe 
basket thnr pul the eollegiana ahead 11-1-11:1. 

Next night, however, in exhibition game at 
Indianapolis between the Royals and the ST. 
LOCIS HAWKS, Roheriaon, bothered liy a 
bruised hip, scored only 18 points. The flawks, 
led by Bob IVttit, who scored 29 points, won 
129 109. 

Harlem Globetrotter Owner .Ahc Saperalein 
finally made good on his many lltreat.s to start a 
rival professional league in opposition to Ihe NBA. 
He formed the American Basketball League in i.os 
Angeles, was unanimously elected commissioner. 
Cities listed as franchise holders include Wash- 
ington. D.C.. Cleveland. I’iltshurgh, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City. Honolulu, 1^)8 .Angeles and San Fran- 


BOATING- llhJRBKRT WALKKR and WAYNE 
Fl'NK, both of Va/idniia, 111., driving a twin- 
hulled catamaran powered by two kO-hp motors, 
won the Missouri River Marathon- Walker and 
Funk covered Ihe 393 miles from St. Louis to 
Kansas City in eight hours 14 minutes for an 
average speed of 47. R mph, broke the record by 
five hours Ifi minutes. 


HORSE RACING — ROVTNG ^fINSTR^:L (S«.f?<)) 
won the $183,900 Champagne Slake.s at Bel- 
mont by 'mehes over staWemate Garwo), alter a 
atride-hy-Rtride Rtretch light right down to the 
finish line, Louis Wolfson, owner of both horaea, 
collected $143,1190 in purse money. Roving Min- 
strel, with Henry Moreno up, ran the mile in 
3.'5. 

KF.T..SO (S6.4n> splashed over a muddy Haw- 
thorrie track to lake the $144, LSO Gold Cup hy 
five lengthsover IlernahogalB. With Eddie Al'csro 
up, the colt covered the I'-i miles in 2:02. 
BKRLO (,S4.I0i won the $.79,700 Indies Handi- 
cap at Belmont by 2.‘'4 lengths Over Woodlawn. 
I'nder Erie Guerin the .3-year-old filly ran the 
miles in 2:30 3.'5. 

LITTl.E TUMBLER $2. 60 Bed from starting gate 
to finish to win the $34, 1.70 Aleibiades Stakes at 
Keenoland hy 2 lengths over Times Two. covered 
the seven furlongs ami 181 feel in 1:26 3/5. Ray 
Broussard up. 

SUN IX>0 '$6.90'' galloped home 15 lengths 
ahead of Cartagena in lht‘ $27,601) Grand -Nation- 
al Sleepleehase at Belmont. Ridden by Tommy 
Walsh, the jumper covered the 3 1 .'8 miles in the 
record time of -7;!>4 1 /5. 


MO-iOR SPORTS- BILLY KRAUSE ol Long Beach, 
Calif,, driving a Ma.si-raii owned hy Briggs Cun- 
ningham, look the $25,9.70 Riverside Grand Prix 
for sports cars at Riverside, f'lilit. Krause aver- 
aged 91.5 mph over 203 miles, went the entire 
distance without a pit stop. Bob Drake of Holly- 
wood pUu-ed swcond in a Ruiek Special. 

DUTCH HOAG, 32, of Bath, N.Y., won the 100- 
mile Sporlsman-modified stock car championship 
at Latighorne, i’a., immediately afterward an- 
nounced his ret irt'nient. Hoag at-l a record time 
of 1:15:12.6 for the event, averaged 79.74 mph. 
ALFRED THOMI’.SON of Charlotte, N.C. won 
the $6.7, 00(1 National lOO-mile race at Cliarlnttp. 
set a track record of 112.9 m|ih in a 1960 Ford. 
Ruiii)tT-up; Junior Johnson of Ronda, N.fk 


RVBBY I'KTE DAWKINS.former.Army All-Amer- 
ica who broke his jaw jdaying Rugby for Oxford 
last j'oar, made an impressive season dehitl with 
the Dark Blues in game against Riehmiind, seored 
twice in the first 10 niitiules. Oxford, however, lost 
to Richmond 9-8. 


BOWLING— FRANK CI„aCSK of Old Forge, Pa. hit 
Ihe Jackjiot in television's Jnrk Pot ktotrUn’/, won 
$49,001) highosl ever paid on the program ' when 
he rolled six straight strikes, at Hollywood, Calif 


BOXING -TERRY DOWNER, British middh- 
weight champion, upset Philadelphia '.s Joey Giar- 
dellii, ranking middleweight eonrender. with ron- 
stani and cla.«iie left jabs for a lO-roUnd decision, 
at London. 

JORGE FERNANDEZ of Buenos .Aires look a 
I II- round derision over welterweight Denny Moyer 
in the first Riilurday night fight ever held in .Mad- 
ison Square Garden. It wns Fernandez’ 71)th vic- 
tory ill 76 fights. 

G.ARPAR ORTEGA of Mexico, ID-round decision 
over Kid Ravo, weilerwrights, Fresnn, Calif 
GR.ACIPll'X LAMI’ERTI of France relained his 
Kurojican featherweight title with ].5-round deei- 
sionovec I'ierre Coss'rmynaof Belgium, at Brus.si*ls. 


SOCCER -TOTTENHAM HOTSPUR, afle.- drop 
ping their first point ol the season in a 1 1 draw 
against Manchi'sler City, ran their unbeaten 
string to 13 with a 4 0 victory over Nottingham 
Forest, now lead Ihe English league with 25 points. 

TENNIS — DONNA FLOYD of William & Mary 
College defeated Laura Lim Bryan of Tampa 6-‘4, 
H-2, for the wumen's singles title in the Tusea- 
loosa Ala,: Raequel Club's grass court cham- 
pionship. 

TRACK * FIELD -PETER BOLOTNIKOV, Rus- 
sian runner who won the 10,000 meters in the 
Rome Olympics, Iteltered Vladimir Kuls’s world 
mark in this event with a time of 28:18.8, at 
Kiev. Russia. 

ARTHl'R ROWE of England heaved the shut 
62 feel 8.:48 inches at Berlin, lioeame the first Eu- 
ropean III throw it over 19 mPters. 


GOLF RA^^ SNEAD of White .Riiljihur Springs. 
W. Vn, edged out Art Wall Jr. of Pneono Manor, 
Pa. b.v onestroke to win the S-7,00f) West Virginia 
Ooen. .Snead shot .a ITr-under-par 195 for .72 holes. 
BILL CASPER JR. -it Apple Valley, Calif, won 
his third straight tournament when he look the 
S2n,iiiiu Orange County Open at Costa Mesa. Calif 
Casper shot 276 for 72 holes. Runner-up: Charles 
SilTord of Ia>s Angeles, with 277, 

R. H. SIKES of Springdale, Ark., shooting under- 
pir golf, won the Hardscrabble Invitation eham- 
iiionship at Port .Smith. Ark. 2 and I over Jack 
Rule Ilf Waterloo, Iowa. 

HARNESS RACING -SU MAC LAD iS7..30' led al- 
most all the way in winning Ihe 164.390 Ctoihain 
Trot by 3 lengths over Great Lullwaler. at I'oii- 
kers. With Stanley Diinrer driving, (he 6-year-oid 
gelding covered the 1 miles in 3:11. France’s 
.lumin was fourth, Holland's llairos If was eight h. 

During the iwo-diiv Grand Circuit meeting at 
ARUE.N DOWNS Washinglon. Pa. , a charilv 
meeting siionsored by DEL MII.r.ER. MUNCY 
HANOVER won the 3-year-old pace in straight 
heal.s. was clocked eueh time in 2:02 ! '•5. EL.AINK 
RODNEY took both heats of the fealiire trot in 
2:93 and 2:03 3 ',5. SWEET .MIHJA.M won the 
firsi heat of the 2-year-uld lilly iiacc in 2:94 1 .7. 
finished second to I’uirieia Rhythm in Ihe swimd 
heat in 2:01 3 .7. won the trophy on basis of the 
fastest time. I.N HASTE look the 3-year-old eoll 
trot, winning Ihe second heatin 2:02 4 '5 COU.VT- 
ESS ADIOS won the 3-year-old fill.v pace in 
straight heats with times of 2;(l,3 4 .7 and 2:04 3 
while STAR GEM look both liirats of the 2-year- 
old coll pace in 2:04 2 .7 and 2:04 l.'o. 

HOCKEY — After seven games MONTREAL led the 
NHL with four victories, two ties and one loss, a 
6-4 defeat by the Detroit Rtxl Wings. The Canadi- 
ena' Dickie Moore, usuall.v a late starter each sea- 
son, scored three goals in game against New 5’orlc. 
is leading the league with 9 goals. I'HH'AOO Is 
second in NHL standings, DETROIT third. 


WALKING LARRY DAMO-N. an Olympic skier 
from Burlington, Vi., defeated defending cham- 
pion James GrtHm of Saugus, Mass, by five seconds 
in the New England fkilumhus Day 1.7-kilometer 
championship for amateurs at Manchester, N.H. 

MILEPOSTS EI,ECTED: .MIKE BRAD5' and 
JIMMY DEMARET, to the PGA Hall of Fame, 
at (7unediti, Fla. Brady, 73. of Dunedin, won 38 
major tournaments bet wwn 1996 and 192.5. Dem- 
arei. 50, won .six lourniiments in 1940. including 
the Western Open and Ihe Masters, which he alsfi 
won in 1947 and 1950. 

NA.MED; WILLIAM LOMBARDY of New 
York, as an International Grand Master, at ehcas 
convention at Leipzig, Ea.si Germany. Lombardy, 
22, is a former world Junior champion. 
RETIRED; HYPERION. 30. an outstanding sire 
nf 20lh century British racing and winner of the 
Epsom Derby and .St. Leger Slakes in 1933, from 
stud. His offspring, who have won neurl.v 1,900 
ratxvs. include Alibhai. Heliopolis and Pensive, :i 
Kentucky Derby winner. VICTORIA PARK, 3- 
year-old colt owned and bred by Mr and Mrs. 
E. P. Taylor, to stud, in Toronto. Vicloria Park 
is the record money earner For a race horse foaled 
in Canada. 

DIED; CH. RANCHO DOBR .STORM, If), a 
Doberman pinaehvr. one of the great show dogs Of 
all time, in Greenwich. Conn. Storm won two 
consecutive ISe.sl-in-Shows at WeslrnitiSlet, in 
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BEEFEATER 

BEEFEATER 


the imported 
English Gin that 
doubles your 
martini pleasure 



Beefeater — symbol 
of integrity in 
British trailiiion 
and in the finest 
English Gin. 

Z'i’f'qnallcd 
since 1S20 


BEEFEATER GIN 


94 PROOF • 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
KOBRAND CORPORATION • NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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CIGARS 


&/m J(l 


A smoking experience you’ll want to 
enjoy over and over again. At better 
cigar tounters ex’erywliere in sizes and 
shapes from lOe to Sl.OU, exi.lusive of 
State and Local taxes. Shown above — 
Del Rios (actual size) 30e. 



The Bonded Havana Cigar 


MADE IN TAMl’A 


WITolb 
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SKY BUSTERS, UNLIMITED 

Sirs: 

The northern slaujrhters referred to in 
the article Big Brother, Go Home! (Oct. 
10' are enough to enrage duck hunters 
here in northern Texas who have to spend 
an entire day in the blind in hopes of get- 
ting a limit. The one-trip hunter, the sky 
busters and jelly beans completely de- 
stroy the true hunter’s season. Large in- 
vestments on the part of many real hunt- 
ers in equipment, blinds and decoys now 
are rotting away in attics and storerooms 
thanks to these so-called sportsmen. 

What can we do’? First, increase the 
price of the duck stamp to $10. This will 
immediately eliminate many one-shot 
boys and give additional monies to pres- 
ervation efforts. Second, require every 
waterfowl hunter to pass written tests 
proving his ability to identify all water- 
fowl hunted and his knowledge of game 
laws. Third, institute greater fines for 
violators and a two-year suspension of 
hunting privileges. 

I don'l know about other hunters, but 
many of u.s here in Texas would like to see 
more action and less talk! 

Bud Baldwin 

Dalla.s 

NAIVETE, INC. 

Sirs: 

William Furlong's thoughtless attempt 
to smear the sport of boxing vvilh his 
slanderous description of Jim Norris and 
certain members of the IllinoLs State Ath- 
letic Commi.ssion (fs it Goodbij to All 
This?, Oct. 10' cannot pas.s w’ithout criti- 
cism. I strongly dispute Furlong’s refer- 
ence to Frank Gilmer, chairman of the 
ISAC, as a “lumpy, belligerently naive 
e.x-referce.” He deliberately attempts to 
verbally paint a picture that would make 
the reader question Mr. Gilmer's ability 
and integrity. To those people who know 
and admire Mr. Gilmer (and people who 
do know him do admire him', the writer 
is revealing only his own naivete. 

Enough credit cannot be given Mr. 
Gilmer for his fine dedication to the sport 
of boxing, his matchless ability to mold 
boy.s into men and his .sincere campaign 
to improve the nation's physical fitnes.s. 

TKU.MAN L. STURDFA'ANT 
Liberlyv'illc, 111. 

BOBBY'S DAY 

Sirs: 

May I compliment Roger Kahn for his 
excellent piece of nostalgia about Bobby 
Thom.son's dramatic 1951 home run {The 
Day Bobby Hit the Home Ruv, Oct. 10)? 

Boh Wh.t 

Muncy, Pa. 

Sir-s: 

What heartless editor would permit 
Mr. Kahn, obviou-sly a bloodihir.sty Giant 


TAKE OVER 


fan (fifth place this year), to describe the 
day that ranks only behind Pearl Harbor 
in the minds of most alert baseball fans? 

I’m referring, of course, to the terrible 
story concerning the lucky “pop fly” hit 
by Bobby Thomson. 

J. B. Weller 

Lyndhurst, Ohio 

ANTI- AMERICAN? 

Sins: 

Your typewriter tyrant, Tex Maule, 
who evidently thinks the NFL is as clo.se 
as you can get to heaven without unlock- 
ing the pearly gates, has come up with the 
wrong villain in Dallas. 

How can Maule swing a haymaker at 
Lamar Hunt when all Mr. Hunt is doing i.s 
bringing pro football to cities which the 
NFL would not consider? 

With his obvious bias, I suggest that 
Mr. Maule be removed from the coverage 
of pro football and assigned to a sport 
more in accord wilh his ability— .such as 
the national marbles tournament. 

Ann Williams 

Richardson, Texas 
Sirs: 

There’s an old saying— “If you ain’t 
tried it, don’t knock it!” — and so far you 
sure as hell ain't tried to cover the Ameri- 
can Footba 1 League. 

Ted M. Howell 

Dallas 

THEIR PAL HAL 

Sirs: 

■As a member of the St. Louis Cardinals 
hillbilly rootin’ section 1 want you to 
know that that hillbilly gem I Got a 
Ch\ rnful of Chitlins and a Belly Full of 
You is the original work of the St. Louis 



CAROS' HAL AND PIRATES' HAL 


Cardinals’ Hal Smith and not the urbane 
Pittsburgh Pirate.s’ Hal Smith. You’re 
lucky if Joe Garagiola doesn’t catch you 
on this, too. 

Gerald E. Gilman 

Coolidge, Ariz. 

Sirs: 

Hal Raymond Smith, the one who 
wrote IVhen You Kiss a Girl Underneath 
the Rose Don't Mind a Little Powder on 
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Your Nose and I HU a Dilly in PhUly, 
Milly, is not the catcher for the Pirates 
but for the Cardinals. The Pirates’ Hal 
Smith came to them from Kan.sas City, 
and the Cards’ Hal Smith through Red 
Bird farm systems. 

Melroy Horn 

Tucson, Ariz. 

• Both Hals are composers and sing- 
ers, but credit for Churnfnl of Chit- 
lins does belong to St. Louis Smith. 
Pittsburgh Smith can counter with 
other gems, including Oh, How They 
Hit Me Tonight. — ED. 

FOOTBAUL FUDGE 

Sirs: 

My dad and I tried Coach Duffy 
Daugherty’s fudge recipe (Gnii and Grid- 
iron, Oct. 10) Sunday afternoon with 
excellent results. 

Debbie Reynolds 

Robbinsville, N..T. 

PtCK OF THE SEASON 

Sirs: 

“These Are the Players Who Made the 
Reason WhatltWas” (Ba-SEBALL’s Week, 
Oct. 10): I agree with all but two, worst 
trade and best manager. 

Granted the McLish-for-Tomplo trade 
was bad, but the one that sent Ron Kline 
to St. Louis for Cimoli and Cheney has 
got to win this rather dubiou.s award. 

Your best manager, Solly Hemus, did 
a good job, but in no way di<l he do the 
job that Danny Murtaugh did with the 
Pittsburgh Pirates. 

Harry Del Grande 

Greenbrae, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Cookie Lavagetto did a better job 
bringing the Wa.shington Senators from 
the AL cellar to a fifth-place finish. 

Jack Moreland 

Wayne, Pa. 

Sir-s: 

How can your staff pick Maury Wills 
over Luis Aparicio as best base runner? 
Aparicio not only stole more but hit and 
fielded better than Wills. 

Donald Kocinski 

Chicago 

MICKEY'S MASTER 

Sirs: 

It might be of interest to you to learn 
that one other fairly well-known athlete 
had the benefit of Mr. Allen Woolard's 
early tutelage in addition to Shotpucter 
Bill Nieder (Pat on the Back, Oct. 
10). His name is Mickey Mantle, and, 
some time before joining the Yankees, he 
performed for Commerce, Oklahoma 
High School while Mr. Woolard was 
building character and forging winning 
teams at that school. 

W. A. Spalsbury 

Houston 


OLD SPICE SMOOTH SHAVE 


and a new super-sharp blade . . . 



Out-performs 
every other shaving 
method! 


Smooth Shave instant lather saturates your 
whiskers in split-seconds, stays moist and 
firm to the end of your shave. Lets your razor 
ride so easy, you can barely feel the blade. 
That’s why Smooth Shave gives you a faster, 
smoother shave with any kind of blade— a 
super shave with the new super -shar^i blade! 

Mentholated or Regular, only 1.00 


SMOOTH SHAVE 

© 1960, Shulton, Inc. Al.so available in Canada 
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Yashica 8E 


reflex movie-8 has thru-the-lens 
viewing and coupled electric eye 


The picture you see is the picture you get. 
Makes professional zoom effects as easy 
as snapshots. Yashinon f2.8 zoom also 
serves as 12.5mm normal lens and as vari- 
able telephoto to 37.5inm. Diaphragm- 
coupled electric eye insures perfect ex- 
posures with all films. $109.95 (pistol grip 
$7.95) at photo dealers, or write; 

(Y) YASHICA INC. 234 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
Id Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., Montreal 8, P.Q. 



Premium product of United Stales Tobacco Company 



SOAVE • VALPOLICELLA 
BARDOLINO • CHIARETTO 


Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. 



PAT ON THE BACK 



PAUL SIMPSON 


What makes Hardrock run? 


Paul (Hardrock) Simpson of Burling- 
ton, N.C. is a walking mail carrier 
who loves to run. He loves it so much, 
in fact, that the Burlington postmas- 
ter has placed him on strict orders 
not to jog along his 12-mile route. 
“I’d get back too early,” says Hard- 
rock, whose nickname is a carryover 
from schoolboy football days, “and 
Washington would want to know why 
other carriers didn’t do the same.” 

Bowing to bureaucracy, Hardrock 
consoles himself by running after 


work (15 miles in two hours) and on 
his days off (30 miles in five hours). 
Sometimes, on dull days at local mi- 
nor league ball games, Hardrock peps 
things up by jogging around the ball 
park from first pitch to last. 

H ardrock celebrated his 56th birth- 
day last month by running 56 miles 
in eight hours. “Any man can run 
long distances if he works up to it 
gradually,” says Hardrock. But what 
makes him run? “Well,” says Hard- 
rock crisply, “I guess 1 just like it.” 
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Another luiveiiUire in one of the 
87 hiiirl> where (laiiuclian (Jiib 
is ■•The Best In The House” 



Lose your grip 
and you can 
lose your life in 
Canada’s Rockies! 


1 . “To a phoIograplKT, lieitijr in tlie right 
l>]ace at the right time floesii't ha|i]ien often 
enuiipli," writes Kellen Staley, an American 
I'rienil of (iaiiadian Ciliih. “That’s wliy I'll al- 
ways he grateful to Hill Briggs for inviting 
me to cliiiih in British Colmnhia. 'W'ith Bill in 
llie lead, we struggled all morning — roped to- 
gether for safely — until we reached a point 
some fifteen hiiiidrcd feet aliove our base camp. 
And then it hap|iem'd! Td turned to waleh Bill 
as he groped for a liaiiil-hold on the almost ver- 
tical rock — when I liearil a scream of surprise 
and .--aw a cloud of falling steme. Out of liahil, 
1 jerked the camera to my eye — and --iiai'iied 
tlie shutter just a.s Bill's hody flashed iiy! 



3 . “At the end of his rope. Bill was dangling help- 
lessly more than a liundred feel away. Jack, who knew 
liis rapelling teehtiiqiic-. got down fust on oiir emergency 
line — and made him secure. But it took the two of 
us to pull him bark over the glacier's li|i to safely. 


2 . “Our troubles began when we were 
fi'rccd to rlitid) around a dangerous rotted gla- 
cier— ineliiiig slowly ilown llu- hollow crevasse 
ami up the narrow rock wall ehiinney. A? it 
turned <)ul,wew’crelieudedfi>rafail— regardle.s?! 

Why tlii.e wliiskv's universal popularity? 
Canadian Club is the lightest whiskv in 
the world. \\ hat's more, it has a flavor so 
distinctive, no other wltiskv lasl(;s quite 


6 years old • Imported in bottle from Canada 


like it. Tills happv combiiuilion nirans 
\ou can stay with it all evening huig . . . 
in cocktails before dinner, highballs after. 
'IVy it lonigbt. 



BLENOED CANADIAN WHISKY • 90.4 PROOF • IMPORTED BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS. INC.. DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


4. “^ith the weather elo'ing 
ill. Kootenay Lodge looked mighty 
elieerful. Kspeeially when they 
greeted our safe return with a 
cheer itig round uf (ianailiantiluh!" 



BY APrOlh'KISI 

TO HI R MUeSYY OuCEH EviEPBOM 
SVPPUEBS or CAN40r»H CUJB Whi< 
HIBAM WAlKEfl B SONS VIMlTED 





Other style$ 9.99 fo 11.99. Pedwin Jrj. for 
boys 8.99 and 9.99. All Higher Denver Wesl. 


Arrow You'll really go winging along in this new pointed- 
toe style. Shown in all-time favorite Black. Also in new dark brown 
tone. Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


pedwin. 

young ideas in shoes 


